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DUNHILL FIELDS BURIAL GROUND. 


Ata M of Gentlemen associated for the Preservation 
of Bunbill Burial Ground, held on the 26th of Jul, 


" SAMUBL MORLEY, Ed,, in the Chair, 

It was unanimously resol ved — 

That the best thanks of this meeting are due to the Cor- 
of Loudon for the attention they gave to the repre 
of memorialiete who addressed the Court of 
on this subject on the 9th of Jun, 18 4; for 
ve taken to effect an arrangement with the 
Commissioners; and on the failure of nego- 
body, for the successful tion of the 
inviolability of the Bunhill Fields Burial 
satisfactorily end permanently secured.” 
thanks are 


tL 


f 


Houses of Farliament; and to Mr. J. R. Mills, M. F., for his 
exertions in promoting the measure.” 


Bigned (by order), 
T. o. TURBERVILLE, { SS 


London, 26th July, 1867. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
MAITLAND PARK, HAVERSTOCK-HILL, N.W. 
ae Iwertrurep, May 10, 1758. 
Children of both Sexes and from of the Kingdom. 
Gatun the nmnadinte pattesens of - 

Her Most Gracious the QUEEN and their Royal 
Highn: e tie rule and PRINCESS of WALES. 
The Mech Half yearly Meeting of Governors was held at the 

Tavern on Th By Ay 18%, for the election of 
40 children from a list of 155 CANDIDAT«S, when at 
of the ballot the follow.ng were to be gu- 


Hind wood, Wi liam H. 351 
Ta, lor, Charles J. F. 851 


Newbery, John Henry 818 
Battye, Joseph Ed«in 816 
Ge 309 


8 

0 

2 
SESSSESSLASEENESS ERE 


20. Englisch, Biiza 7 4 107 
Resolved unavimously,—That the best thanks of this Meet- 
» ing be ved to John Kemp Welch, La, V.P, for pre- 
aw is day, and to the Serutineers for their care in taking 


JOSEPH SOUL, Seoretary. 
Office—56, Ludgate-hill, E. C. 

Contributions are solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary. To constitute a Governor for life, 
10% 10s, aud upwards; anonually, ls. and upwaids; a life 
subscriber, _ 3 ; annually, r The next Biection will 
take place anuary, when rphans will be admitted. 
Forms of appiicatium may be obtaiued at the office. 


HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 
49, Great Ormond street W. C. 
Patron — Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
H. R H. The Princess of WALES. 
Vieo Patrons E H. The Priuoses CHRISTIAN. 
More than 26 000 children under ten years of age die in 
every year. 
This unnatural mortality in early life, and the great amount 
sickness and suffering among the child of th 
which it indicates, is the strongest ples tor the supper of on 
the reception of sick 
The A . 
— 2 x- ey five beds, and relieves 
The committee earnestly solicit contributions. 
Bankers— Williams, Besse, bod Co. ; Messrs. Hoare, Messrs, 
err ies. 


SAMUEL WHITFORD, Secretary. 


Jux, 1867 * 


Hest COURT, ORE, HASTINGS. 


The PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on Tossa, August 6. 
„ MARIIN REED, LL D. 


YOLIFFE BAPTIST CHURCH 

3 — TEACHER for the Gel debool. 
and 

Gansbdy, Kd. 1 to J. B. 


DisszNrgR PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 
Principal, Rey * "GRIFFITH, M 
. W. H. A. 
The PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on Var, August 2nd. 


Or tp the Bewretary, Rev. J, 8. MAH nne 


(TSttENHALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
OOMPaNY, LIMITED. 


Heap Masren: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
Bcomp Master: EDWARD STBANE JACKSON, Na., M.A. 


TERMS : 

For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas. 
For Pupils entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas. 
The Next TERM will COMMENOE on the lst Accusr. 
The New Buildings are now completed, 


nn... 


DUOATION.— Mrs. JACKSON, upwards 

of Teelve years Normal Teacher of the British and 

F. College, RECEIV&S into her bome SIX YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN to Educate on the British and Pestalozzian 


For Terms, &., address, 1, Amherst road, Sevenoaks. 


T. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.—A LADY begs 
to inform Parente desiring » Home for their Children, 
in which Christian care and refinement are united with careful 
e rman weet kn ean a eats 
. ve 
mother. A little boy, coming with a sister, received. A 
Parisian Protestant to attend on children. 
Referen with lara, t to J 
Ome, Bt partiou * on application ane, 


FU 4STINGS.—weEsT HILL HOUSE 
SOHOOL. 


Rev. W. PORTER 
ram Il Mr. JNO sT&WaRT, A. O. r. 
The Pupils will RRASSEMBLE on the 6th of Avavsr. 


HITTINGTON-HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, FuRE&Sr-HILL, 8. R. 


The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG GENTLEMEN to board and educate. 


The course of instruction embraces the subjects required 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Loca! Bzamipations. 

Masters in Italian, German, French, Mathematics, Drawing, 
Instrumental and Vocal Music, and Drilliag, 


The next SESSION will COMMENCES Abbe ist. 
Terms with references seat on application. 
TWO VACANCIBS. 


ALLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 
WARWICKSHIRE. Established 1248. 


sity Certificates, and Three 
have lately Matrioulated at the London University in the first 
division. A Pestalozzian Boys 


Full papers of Thomas Wyles, F.G.8., near Coventry. 


Head Master, EDWARD RUSH, B.A., 
Assisted by ten resident Masters aod visiting Professors. 


of the entire number of ‘s) Were successful at the January 
| Matricalation Exam! of the London University and the 
December Cam © Local Examinations. Of — ten 


stood in Honours, while six — 14 
piver- 
ps offered by the 


Special pains are bestowed on the religious instruction of 
the sobolars ; and the Wesleyan ministers hold a weekly ser- 


TERMS, INCLUSIVE. 


Several Scholarships are awarded every year in connection 
with the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 


GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; 
or Private Instruction personal! b for £1 1. 
the Pesfoet Ooures — * 


London: 20, Paternoster row. k. C. 


1 CAPITALISTS. - WANTED £10,000, 
1 4 — ae — — business, — mauv- 
—— security, Good prod. Partne ship o 


Apply, in the first instance, by letter to Z., Mr. 8. J. 
Robinson's, solicitor, 62, Gre, ham-house, City. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Heap Orrice—l, BARTHOLUMEW-LANE, BANK. 
Capital, 48, 000, 00 srzzLino. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES GRANTED on moderate 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


terms. 
mission given. 
| ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


(XLEVEDON COLLEGE, NORTH- | aod Tw 
AMPTON, 


paexzis EXHIBITION. 


THRER SERVICES DAILY, vid Newhaven and Dieppe, 
Dette”) beautiful route "(vide Jerrold’s “ Paris for the 

COOK’S RETURN TICKETS for the Daily Express Tidal 
Service. 12 to 18 hours, for one month, Firet-sleas, 50s. ; 
seound -class, 36s. 


aS a SERVIO“ TICK STS, eee departure 
* 2 Single tickets, second-class, ; third olass, 
2 return tickets, second-class, 808. third- 
COOK'S TOURIST TICKETS to SWITZERLAND and 


ITALY are now issued, available by any traia, any day, for 
one or two months 


COOK'S NEX EXCURSION to DERBYSHIRE, and all 
prino pal town in Lancashire and Yorkshire, will leave King’s - 
cross on Saturday, August 8. 

COOK’S HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS in PARIS for 2,000 
visitors, 


LA) ” sd. 
Bee ‘ Exoursionist,” price .; by post, Bd. Oles, 98, 


paris EXHIBITION. 


COOK'S MIDSUMMER CHEAP EXOURSIONS will 
leave Londom bridge at 9 pm., on MONDAY, Aug. 5; re 
turning any day up to Aug 20. Fares, 20s. and 37s. Tourist 
Office. v8, Fust. e. 


NSURANCES EFFECTED at the LOWEST 
1 who will also arrange for the 


Bettlement of 
ACCOUNTS AUD LOANS, and all 


CONFIDENTIAL x N& connected with publis 
Companies carried through. 


MORELL THEOBALD. Insurance Broker. 
(x0 years with the Union, 1714.) 
County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street. 


Just 


l. „ Dickens, Carlyle, 
„ Ia each, free for 13 stamps. Scraps in end- 
Portraits taken daily, lab. JONES, 146, 
REET, LONDON. 


less 
OTO 


ARTES DE Mun 4 for ls, Ad.; 
8, ls. 64. ; 15, Bs. 84. Carte and stamps, and 
| Giret-class copies, with original, will be promptly retarned, 
| Parte colarged to cabinet size, 1 copy, Se. Gd. ; 0, 6s. 


R DENNIS, Photographer, Jenner-street, Coventry. 


| OLYLAND'S, 150, Strand, two doors west 
of Semerset House —RALPH and SON invite the 


PATENT KID GLOVES. 


EELER and CO.’S own make, with patent 

l ein 
w * 

uns of the beet Paris makes The ladies’ gloves are bea ti- 


fully and permanently perfumed. Every colour always in 
— La*ies’, 48. 2d. ; Gentlemen, 4s. ; post free, two 


— 


stamps. 
| 94 Poultry, Gliy, e elegant assortment of glove- 
, — egan 


99 — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
OCOCKBRELL and Oo.’s is now 27s. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED CO as supplied by them to 
her M „H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. the 
Duke of burgh.—13, Cornhill; Purfleet-wharf, Earl- 
street, Black frites; Eaton- — | Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel): Sunderland-wharf, Peckham; and Dur- 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth ; aud at Brighton. 


Cavution.—G. J. OC. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitied to use their name. 


( Oats. —2y Screw Steamers and Railway.— 
LEA and O0. 

Hetton, South Hetton, Haswell, or Lambton Wall’ . 
Wee best House Coal, direct by sorew steamers, or the 
eat Northern Raiiway, 263. per ton; Gartiepco!, or 
Wall’s-end Seve 26s ; beet Wigan, 20. G. Chambers’ 
Silketove, 188. harnoliffe, 286 ; 811 , 


pablished, 
CE of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. Also 


W. Lande. Alloa. 
Stuart 3 Bright, Beales, 


— —— = + 


ORICIALA! 


% 


Juty 31, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1867. 


—— 
Burris  S EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
CRANOE COMPANY. 
82, NEW —— LONDON, 10. 
(Retablished 1847.) 


Wiitrictoy [ire “AssURANOE 


rr 


L ee 
au iu — 0 a new nate, 


ALERED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


e 


H. AAA AA 9.5 


No. 106, Cheapside, B. O. 


dept oat rica es 
— 


AND VALUED. 
2. 


on Freehold or Leasehold 


LISHMENT, in 
Stoke, near Bath. 


3 7 — 8 117171 


rr 


22 „-er 


2 LOT of BRUSSELS CABPET- 
% oe GREATER REDUCTION in PRIUE thas 


OMAR whan we LS CARPETINGS will be found to be 
thao we have sold them for some past 
ETONNES 


DAMAS and 0 
oo Bee FER CUCTaS, Dam sags | RE for Houses and 
Offices are of oel leut vaime and warrante 1. 


on BREE Ph Pom 


7714 AND 5151 K 
HOLBORN-BILL, is now for the sale of our 


Wie dae payne Rene ost Sa 
, all which we strong!y recommend for — 18 
od oa ph 


CHARLES MARKING and 
— Oo., 86, Holborn-bill, near 


Sire tan of — gull 


DRESSES.—Rich Silke, 
Nn Merinoes in all the 


KING.— LADIES“ MORNING 
1 Ea. every description made 


CAN CLO KS 
AKS in the newest 
AR and FAMILY MOU BNING 28 the 


‘SEWING MACHINES. 


GROVER AND BAKER'S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


sEwIh GM. 


ey 


CHINES 


* R 
; wide the 5 
E WO Att At — ke very finest 


The only Machines which both 
SEW PERFECTLY AND EMBROIDER PERFECTLY. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W., AND 59, BOLD-STREET, LIVERPOOL 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. Illustrated — aod — of Work Gratis and Post-free. 


CHARLES PIZZALA, 
GARVER, GILDER, AND LOOKING-GLASE 


MANUFACTURER, 
19, Hatton-garden, Holborn, E. C. 


GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSBE. 
GILT Stree TABLES ANP CABINETS 


GIL AN OIRANDOLES. 

7 ar PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY 

REGILDING IN THE BST MANNER AT LOWEST 

ESTIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 

Oe ERS in RRONZE ond ORMOLU 
—Candelabras, 


ING- ROOM A aneh 
China, and Glass. 
. Osler, 40 


e * Ornamente, in a Bhow- 
OnE 5 oA ape sles 3 


3 


man- 


e e de te, 2 e 


, TERRY Lors 9 and SILK 
A Cage . 


2 
| MARQUETERIE GRe UV AL and L00 TABLES, 
a 


Goud Sata 


unde 2 Tt 152. 
ih —4 ees Sut 81 nd oto 
nee eae 


we tne whett of 
THES BeDDING 

Is made op tho Pasmians and ander Penenel Inspection. 

r 
POLISHED PIVE BED ROOM SUITES 
Demand Special! Attention. 
Ea trace from the Builder :— 

‘Berl for bia oma, consional covusation at the sensi by 
an Occu, Atiou at the sea-side, in 
whioh 4 ruiture save the iron bedstead, was 
made ite JAN ‘Dressing table, wash- 
stand, drawers, towel rails, and chairs, were as apotic-s as the 
crests of the waves beating on the shore, and the very height 
of cleanliness seemed attai 


de Turkey, Velvet 
1 LINOLEUM, AND 


uarte ‘-KINSON . 
, ke | K * fond Co 
wllust betbe to nome in the ki. gildan — ofr 
* ever 
description of 


BED and 2 LINEN. 
pop Semen, Sere © &c., ate met on the most 
DAMASK, REP, and PEKIN CLOTH bet and 
KN LISH CHIN! EES and CR NNES. 

With the most beautitul and seasonable — — of 
MUSLIN, LaCB, and LENO CURTAINS, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUBS FREE ON 
APPLIVATION., 


Po® The Goods conrmpenting to the Live ese masked in 
plain figures. 


ATKINSON ON and Co. 
210, and 21 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE O10: LON 


ALABASTER WAX CANDLES, 1. per lb, 


ALABASTER | SPERM CANDLES, 
ALABASTER Wake & — CANDLES, 


per Ib. candles still main- 


all reoeat introductions, as they 
7 — in beauty any that 
to 2 — Zr act aay ee, 


a me . 
ae 


— — — — 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMAN 8 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 


o form two Bettees and two Easy ay Phas — 
t on the 5 ottoman. Only o 7 ir FILME 


SON, and Bwyd 12 47 „ 82. ps 2 7 
— iCatertatrot aod Sarg 


les-etreet 
iitustrated Price-list free on application 


FRANKS, SO! GON, & COMPANY, 
TEA DEALERS, 
40, . @ CASNON-STREET WEST, Ko. 


„ STANDARD TEAS” 


(ro OLY 


REVOMMENDED) 
D H selection of tags to combine strength 
Ed Black. 


10d. 

„ 2 ditto, at Sa 2d. 
Dupplied in Gib. and Id. Canisrters. The prices include 
Cant, ters and Carriage paid. Small Tasting Samples sup- 
plied gratuitously carriage paid. Teams Cash. 


T. T.—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
e Tak CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON, 
ly Private Families and Hotels with the BEST TEAS. 


BTRONG CONGOU TBA only 2s. NEA Ib. Bent to 
any part of the kingdom for Post-office order the value. 
158, Cannon-strest, near aad the South- 


London-bridge 

Eastern Raijway station in Cannon. street. 

I T. T—HOUSEHOLD TBA COMPANY, 

0 158 Cannon-street, City. 

Their ue STRONG CONGOU, at u. 6d. per Ib., is a 

superior Housebold Tea for general use. 
CLARA4ANCE and O., Managers. 
“THE RUIN OF THE * IS THE GAIN OF THE 


MA 
HE Panic of 6% and its consequent depres- 
sion of the Colonial Marke's enables the EAST INDIA 
TEA VOMPANY” to offer TEAS LOWER THAN EVER. 
Bix Pou: ds of Good Tea for 6s. 6d. can’t be dear. 
The Company's KAISOWS by the Clipper Bhipe are really 


delicious 
; 3 Great Bt. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. Jan. 1, 


H ENBY CROSSE, Sole Agent for the 
8 Sa e ROSE .. 1482 
era — 


Every description of French and Hungarian Wines supplied 
at equally low 1 
78, Bishopegate-street, E C. 


BRAN DY, R ANDY, PURE BRANDY, 
RECT FRUM CHARENTS, 

A certain Cure for 1 Spasmod io *yaptoms and Internal 
Complaints. when unadulterated. But how seldum to be 
met with in = 8 unless from the 

reot 


at 
l L day against Post Office Order or remittance. 


INAHAN’'S LL WEISXK V. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
This celebrated old [IRISH WHISKY 
Piize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow 
wholesome 


sone tn peottey Se. SS. soem. 06 the gotell houses in Lon 


don; by th in 
r 


Observe the ‘red seal, pink label, and cork. branded “ Kina- 
ans LL Whisky. 


TONIC BITTERS. 


Unrivalled Stomachio Stimulaut, Palatable and Whole- 
is 


some, 
WATERS QUININE WINE. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &o., at 80s a-dozen. 
Manufactured by Warers and Williams, 2, Mertin lane, 
Cannon-street, London. 


IEBIGS EXTRACT of MEAT (Extrac'um um 
4 Carnis Liebig) Manufactured by LIEBIU'’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT COMPANY (Limited), 43, Mark-lane, London. 
Only sort authorised to be called by the above names by Baron 
— the Inventor, whose oertiteate is on every jar. Superior 
and economical stock for beef-tea, soup, en and sauces. 
ary useful to invalids, persons of weak digestion, and 
children. Taken with rice, arrowroot, sago, &. An agreeable 
and efficient substitute for cod liver all. It keeps for years, 
and in any climate. 
Sold by Fortnum, Mason, and Co, Barclay and Son, 
Crosse and Black well, 8. Maw and Son, all Obemiets, Italian 
Warehouses, Grocers, ‘and wholesale by the Company. 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 
NEAVE’S FARINACEOUS FOOD 


as jor many years receiv unqnali approval of Drs. 


kes tor, Dre, and other A i * . 


2 a highly wanton: and 


Sold In ls. canisters, hy the leading Chemists and Grocers. 
NEAVE & Co., Manufacturers, Fordingbridge. 


ned the Dublin 
ous, and very 
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THE PEERS AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Tae House of Lords has rejected Mr. 
Coleridge’s Bill for the abolition of religious 
teats at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. We can hardly say that their decision 
has surprised us. We inclined, it is true, 
to an ion that they would pass the mea- 
sure. The evident break-down of opposition to 
it in the Commons, the majorities which 
endorsed its leading principles, the reticence of 
the Government, the certainty that postpone- 
ment would rather increase than stay demands, 
and the near prospect of a Reformed Parlia- 
ment, threw the balance of probability, we had 
supposed, on to the side of the passing of the 
Bill. We were not very sanguine. e were 
not nervously concerned. e can wait. But 
we miscalculated on one point. We did not give 
due consideration to the temper almost sure to 
be excited by the dis able but inevitable 
necessity of passing a democratic Reform Bill. 
To be compelled to satisfy one such demand 
upon them at the expense of their traditional 
principles is no doubt accounted more than 
enough fora single Session. Vet it is difficult 
to imagine a more insensate line of tactics, or 
one that is more certain of leading them into 
the crowd of difficulties they would fain 
avoid, that of pure negation and obstruc- 
tiveness. That, however, is their look-out. If 
they enjoy their petty triumph, we also feel 
some satisfaction in the thought that a few 
more such defeats as that of last week will make 
us masters of the field, in Church as well as 


Apart from the division, which will show a 
different result by-and-bye, we take the debate 
to have been most encouraging in its signifi- 
cance. Jts tone differed a whole octave from 
what we have been wont to hear from the Lords 
on politico-ecclesiastical topics. It indicated a 
2—— of consciousness that the day is near 
at hand when the monopoly of University edu- 

means and rewards must follow a the 
wake of all other monopolies. There was none 
of that defiant contempt in it which used to be 
hurled at us with such pride of superior posi- 
tion. The defence of things as they are was 
1 and limited in its applica- 
tion to the t occasion. The battle-cry 
was not like the shout of those who expect to 
Win more than this once. It had no ring in it 
as of yore. It was hollow, and, without giving 
an offensive meaning to the ep.thet, insinc 6 e 
at least, on the part of the Conservative majo- 
rity. The reasons assigned for the rejection of 
the Bill were no reasons. The ra nparts hastily 
thrown up to 1 the point of attack were 
Only make-believe rampaits. The guns fired 
were but wooden guns, wholly unfit to be used 
on a second occasion. The flown had a 
near resemblance to a neutral run up for 
this once to avert immediate pressure. Not 


32 | distinctly appreciable increase of 


now,” “not by us,” “not in this bit- by - bit 
manner,” not till we must”—such were the 
negative colours unhesitatingly displayed, where 
it was not long since the practice to flaunt 


6} scornful defiance. The Duke of Marlborough 
der] had the conduct of the defence, and that, of 


itself, proved that the fighting was for the nonce 


8 | only, and was not expected to issue in either 


brilliant or permanent results, or in such as 


680 | would influence another campaign. He did his 


best—it is not much— under the circumstances, 
but, on the whole, the of obstruction cut 
but a sorry figure, save in numbers. 


On the other hand, the debate showed a 
courage and 
confidence on the part of the Liberal minority. 


86 | Lord Kimberley led the way in behalf of Mr. 


Coleridge’s Bill with a manly straightforward- 
ness of spirit not often displayed in the Upper 
House when the rights of Nonconformists are 
in question, and was gallantly and * su 
ported by the Duke of Devonshire. But the 
speech of the evening was that of Earl Russell. 

he noble earl, of course, does not look with 
desire and approbation so far as we do. He 
oceupies a very analogous position with regard to 
the blishment, to that which the late Sir 
Robert Peel occupied between 1842 and 1846 
in respect to the bread monopoly, and — 
he is now too far advanced in life to change 
traditional views held by his After re- 
minding the Peers of the steps which one by 
one they had already taken, he continued,— 
“Having proceeded thus far, I think it is 
necessary for us to consider, having abandoned 
these principles of the last century, upon what 
principles we are to stand at present ; and in 
considering this it seems to me that you cannot 
stop short of this principle— with regard to 
everything which is properly and strictly 
ecclesiastical, you must leave the Church of 
England untouched and unaffected in order 
that it may be maintained and preserved; but 
with regard to those institutions which are not 
properly ecclesiastical, which are more of a lay 
character, and which ought to be for the general 
benefit, in that case you should give the nation 
the advantage of those institutions, and should 
not confine them to any class.” The noble lord 
concluded his brief but powerful speech in these 
words :—“I say that the times are changed; 
that now there is a wish that these institutions 
which can be lay institutions, should 
be no longer the monopoly of the Established 
Church, but should be thrown open to the laity 
of England. If I am right in that, if that 

ge has taken place, the House of Commons 

will be right in sending up Bills of this nature, 
and we be right in supporting them. It 
would be more convenient to have them all 
together, and I should wish to have them 
together, but, together or separately, I must 
maintain the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which I think are involved in this 
Bill, and I should 7 contrary to my principles 
and convictions if I voted against it.” 


For a brief while, then, the rights which have 
been generously demanded on our behalf, and 
which a middle-class House of Commons has | 
conceded by unusually large majorities, are 
withheld from us by hereditary wisdom or 
folly. Next year, we hope that the complaint 
of the dissentient lords who objected to piece- 
meal legislation on this subject will be satis- 
factorily met. We must have a Bill — 
with the whole question of the Universities an 
Colleges in relation to religious tests. The ex. 
pediency of taking this course was discussed 
with a view to the tactics to be adopted this 
Session. Not that we have any expectation 
that the Lords desire a comprehensive and final 
measure, or will assent to a larger and more 
complete, in preference to a smaller and & 

change. But it will be sound policy to 
submit to public opinion, and to the new con- 


careful to let us know 


stituent body, a broad and — os gr! 4 
ligible principle consistently worked out to its 


legitimate consequences. “ The national means 
and apparatus of mental culture free to all 
parties, without regard to their religious faith“ 
—this i8 the principle we trust to see embodied 
in suitable measures, applicable primarily to 
the two Universities, and subsequently to minor 
educational institutions. nh we say, we 
can wait—for we need no other assurance than 
what we are able to derive from this debate in 
the Lords, that the day is not remote when 
every disability to which Di 


ECOLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tun Wesleyan Conference is now holding its sit- 
tings at Bristol. The reports presented to it, with 


fewer than a hundred and seventeen new chapels 


have been authorised to be erected during the year, 


and 254, 07 . raised for chapel-building and repairs. 


This, we imagine, is more than any other religious 
denomination in England oould state. Besides this, 
5,137 Sunday-schools, with 100,001 teachers, and 
556,502 scholars, have been maintained at an ex- 
however, that 
Methodism in the villages is declining. This is the 


testimony of the Rev. OC. Prest, who remarked that 
he had been for many years painfully aware of what, 
when first alleged, he was disinclined to believe,— 
that Methodism was greatly deolining in the rural 
districts. This, he added, was especially the case in 
Lincolnshire, Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire. 
Mr. Pethick, of Bristol, said that he had been acous- 
tomed to visit country villages for years, and was 
bound to say that Methodism was fast declining in 
them. Mr. J. P. Banting said the same, and so, we 
take it, this may be considered to be an admitted 
fact. We regret to hear of it, unless,as may be pos- 
sible, something better than Methodism—that is, 
Conference Methodism—is taking its place. The 
Conference has twice had before it the question of 
the Irish Charch and indiscriminate endowments. 


At a meeting of the Home Mission Committee, Dr. 


Osborn, of pro-Church-rate celebrity, in deprecating 


the reception of any money from the Government 
for Wesleyan army chaplains, said :— 


Let them look ahead. Let them look at the 


ask themselves whether the 
when they must make their choloe ! 
If the alternative were—universal endowment, or no 
— any Methodist hesitate? (“ No, 
no.” 


Dr. Robinson Scott, who attended as a deputation 


from the Irish Conference, spoke to the same effect,— 


The shadows of coming events admonish us the 
is not far distant when in Ireland either Popery 
be endowed or Protest.ntism disendowed (Hear, hear) 
—and, Sir, when it comes to the altero shall we 
have any difficulty in takiog our position? I trow not, 
I believe we shall be found standing on the Protestant 
platform, come weal or woe; and now we must prepare 
as to the responsibility of the whole country, 


An editorial writer in the Methodist Recorder is 
what the exac 
meaniog of this language is, and we thank him 


for doing it. Referring to Dr. Osborn’s speech, he 
saye,—“ The response was unmistakable, and no 
doubt will be gratifying to our friends the Dis- 
senters; though it is occasioned rather by repulsion 
from Romanism than by attraction to the principles 
of the Liberation Society.” Tes, as the writer says, 
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the response is “ gratifying” to us. Bat we havo | 


never doubted that there must be this response. We 
can always rely on Wesleyan Protestantism. 
Whether our doctrine be preached from hate or love, 


take the matter into their own hands, and summarily 
put an end to the offence which disturbs the peace. 


Is not this the very genius of liberty? Some- 
thing of the same spirit, we imagine, led the two 
Catholic peers, Lord Arundel and Lord Denbigh, to 


T. Vasszy. The roll of the Legal Hundred was then 
called over, und dispensations were granted to the 
absentees. The hundred are for legal purposes, the 
Conference, according to John Wesley’s deed; and 
the vacancies which have occurred by death or super- 
annuation in that body must be supplied before any 


k God that it is 
we can than preached. ce Gan be ormed. All the 


pnce, however, is 
inisters present, 
Conference 


re el Vacancies to be 
en from ministers 


tke by ion on the 
| of the Irish 
nominations 


took place, after which the Rev. John Bedford was 
selected president for the ensuing year — an 
immense mpniority, received 191 votes, the next 
highest only 21. The Rev. John Farrar was elected 

. After a few words from the ex-President 
in introducing his succeasor to the chair and handing 
over to him John Wesley’s Bible, the President Elect 
eddressed the Conference, and in the course of his 
brief speech said :— 

It is not tou 
ons. But at a time 


vote last week against the Tests Abolition Bill. 
. ing discussion on the 


the House of 


„ 


Lords were called upon to refuse the rights of vestry 


to Dissenters and to give the Bill a dismissal for 
another year. The Times says of Mr. Hardcastle’s 
measure :— 


Save, whet sot e 
, vision againet th 
. congregation. Tt would not 
election of 


Ha eta ty 
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not just,“ as an attempt to “ drive a sharp bargain,” 
and as “ setting the Church on one sideand the Dis- 
senters on the other.” “It is satisfactory, added 
the Zimes, “ that a Bill involving such objectionable 
principles should have found no favour with the 
High-Ohuroh party.” It proceeded to ask what Mr. 
Bovill meant by his Bill 7 — 

security that Charch shall be able to do 
what they like with their own, themselves 
in their own ecclesiastical 


enemies cd da, 
Here is another bit from the same journal :— 


te 
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21 


elk 
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to answer the 
Monday. Jari Morley, who has undertaken 


charge of this measure in the Lords, ig a young 
Liberal peer of some twenty-four years of age, and 
; one of the rising hopes of the Whig party. We have 
* Ne tc irren 
We make the Ritnalisia 9 gift of these pleasant] The introduction of the New Bishops Bill has 


But other criticisms in these journals we read 
with sot of the same kind of feeling that one 
aasafootide. Italy, for instance, is 
touched upon, and Garibaldi is described as “ this 
ogant and fallen adventarer,” “ this poor zealot,” 
— — Garibaldi, are “ RN 1 Geer (Chester), 4,800; Rzeter’ (beg 
5 aribaldi, are “ two rogues and a mad. oad. : Glovers b istol N 
man.” What will be aid now that the Italien |? . — — 
Church Property Bill has passed, it is impossible to 10405 ts, 14, i, rd Lincoln 
imagine. Another journal, the Universal News, > ball * 64. Manchester (MauMeth Hall 
6s. Ad.; Oxford of an extension fund for Scotland. 


7s. 2d. ; Norwich (Norwich), 7, 7681. ‘> 
; 1 bh). | The ex- president, Dr. Hammond, and the Rev. B. 
e ee eee eee 
el ; Worcester (Hartlebury), 7,000/. ; York (Bishop- revise the pastoral address, the draft of which had 
thorpe), 2.0001. been prepared by the Rev. J.D. Geden. The sitting 

DECANAL AND CANONICAL RESIDENCES.—Bangor | ws brought to a close at three o'clock. 

r 2 1 . — Canenienl pom On Saturday, the names of candidates for 
; and Canonical Houses, ministry were received. 98 were submitted, and 78 
1 3. ; Se Asaph Canonical House, 2,9177, Os. 7d. me nena 9 In reference to some of the cases, 
lengtheued conversation occurred. Among other 
matters referred to was the propriety of requiring 
from all Welsh candidates the power of preaching in 
English as well as in their own language. The Presi- 
dent expressed his conviction that at an early date 
it abo be advisable to insist upon this qualification. 
In reply: a Welsh minister said the time would not 
come for fifty years when it would be needfal for 
ministers in North Wales to preach in English. The 
next question was one always received with mach 
emotion, * Who have died during the year?” The 


2 
F 


next 


, r. 
een during the current 
the W. B. Pope and Joseph 


dignitaries. Most of the figures have been pretty 
often published, but they will well bear a republica- 
tion. Here they are to the present date :— 


we may judge from the way in 
which Murphy the lecturer is written about. 


We are far (says one of these Church journals) from ad- 
the use of violence under such circumstances ; 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 

The formal opening of the Wesle Conference 
at Brigtol took place on Thursday in Old Market- 
street Chapel. The Rev. W. Arthur, M. A, president, 
I the r F out the hymn 

the singing of w customary to begin 
the Conference, and which commences * | 
18 And we are yet alive 
And see each other's face? 
48 then offered by the Rev. Dr. Hannay and 


bours and others, owing to these 
every means go in a body and “ 
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names were read over without remark. The next 


nestion related to — ＋ and the 
— — of it had not terminated when the sit- 


ting closed. ' 
At the yarions ttees which there is a 
strong lay Wey d toe 41 preceding the Con- 
ference, interesting iness was transacted. The 
following statistics were laid before the Education 
Committee :— Day -schoole—schools, 631; scholars, 
99,128 : increase, 5,934; average attendance, 65,064: 
inorease, 886. Sunday-schools —schools, 5,137: in- 
crease, 80; scholars, 556,502: increase, 13,435; 
in society, 32,898: increase, 1,656; scholars 
in | classes, 16,432; teachers, 100,001 : 
increase, 1,864; teachers, members of society, 
73,555: increase, 2,670; cost of Sunday-schools, 


— Joux CLULow read a report based upon 
for’ — which he had collected during the year 
as | vigitor of Sunday-schools. He stated that 
in respects there had been considerable 


he remainder arose chiefly in the 
districts, and from the requirements 
by many of the clergy compelling 
-schools to be present at church, 
schools. Reference had been 


N . : in the working and results of Sanday- 

＋ Ar He referred to a deorease in 

ight , 1,140 occurred in Cornwall, owing to 
rien! 


* 


before he would admit them to the day- school), sent 
to 


the Conference asking it 
of obtaini tatistical 


to consider 


re ree in Methodist day-schools, 
a to probable legislative proposals for the 
extension of national education, and affirmed that no 
matared scheme could commend itself to the 
Methodist community which did not provide for 
instruction in the traths of the Word of God. An 
interesting discussion followed, of which the follow- 
i an outline :— 


Percival W. Buytine drew 
to the i 


af les pelitial position? 

ved that not only would E Bill add a 

ber to the constituencies needing 

but that it would also la“ 
decisive 


deprecated Methodist political 

did not think that was what Mr. 

hood. tas thecaht thed they 
t t 

it when the time came. * a 

8. R. Haut — 4. the disposition to 


. arn hey th ——- 
r it alone could sustain the day- 
teachers. 


e 


on when pay met 
and speed 


tion on Sunday -scbool 
that the draft of a 
submitted to the Confer- 
uestion of national educa- 
e Meth dists hed only to 
ey hed hitherto pursued. 
geben, Sereda would give 
hit cs. e did not much fear a 
* but believed that the Sun- 
it were adopted, satisfactorily 
He asked 
mittee to give Mr. Bruce’s measure candid and 
consideration. 


The Rev. C. Parser. in allusion to some remarks made 

Mr. Holden, said that no gentleman could represent 
in the House of Commons; but that, when 
would represent itself, as it had done, by 


. one that, if he bad to choose between a 
which put education in the country at the mercy 
cleray and another which, though secular 
ely, would at the same time have education free 
clerical oppression and open to the zeal of the 
religions elements, he would prefer the 
; but he did not think they bad reached such a 


The discussions in the Missionary Committee of 
w were of an unusually animated character. 
From all the principal towns, between the extreme 


it in Cornwall to the extreme point i Sootland, |} 
gentlemen werp present, 28 who 


among whom were T. 


Aah Red: DEE 1 Manner Sharif Lpoett, Popol | 


This committee ia intended to review the ‘entire pro- 
ceedings of the Missionary Committee for the whole 
year. The minutes were read by the Rev. Dr. 
Osborn, and occupied nearly two hours. They re- 
ferred to the financial expenditure, the communica- 
tions between the missionaries and committee, to in- 
tercourse with Government, to the events transpir- 
ing in all parts of the world caloulated to give 
anxiety, to the of the new John Wesley ship, 
to the calamities which have befallen the West 
Indian Islands, and to the entire general state of the 
missions. Several points in the minutes engaged 
the attention of the meeting, and excited discussion. 
The report of the Army and Navy Committee stated 
that the Commander-in-Chief had given orders that 
the Wesleyan parade and voluntary service should 
be published in orders in the same way as those of 
the Church of England, Rome, and Scotland. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers and soldiers’ wives had been con- 
verted. As to the navy, from one ship 119 soldiers 
had come ashore for worship. Increased attention 
had been given to the militia, No taint of Fenianism 


had appeared among the Wesleyan troops. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT. 

Mr. M’Evoy has abandoned all intention of pro- 
ceeding this session with the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act Amendment Repeal Bill, and the order for ite 
second reading no longer remains on the journals of 
the House of Commons. : 

Dr. Manning, Archbishop of Westminster, was 
examined last Tuesday week at great length by the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Committee of Mr. M’Evoy. His 
eminence stated that, as a Christian and an English- 


man, he protested against compelled to violate 
the law of the land, but that he had no alternative, 


Catholic princes and ambassadors came to this 
country they should find the bishops of their own 
Church not only ignored, so far as their sacerdotal 
character was concerned, but made the subject of 
paing and penalties in the nineteenth century. 

The following interesting evidence was given by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham at the 
conclading sitting of the committee on Thursday :— 

— — — 4 fe —7 4 — fe — — 
m aving to t irman ex 
the difference between the jurisdiction of vicars 
apostolicof whom he had been one—and bishops in 
ordinary to say that the bishops exercised no 
tem authority whatever. The document appoint- 
ing the vicars apostolic did o expressly in respect of the 
Catholic flock ovly, and the same observation applied to 
the document 9 hierarchy. He had had a 
great des! to do with negotiations which resulted in 
the establishment of the hierarchy, and could state that 
the utmost care was taken to avoid a conflict with Eng- 
lish opioion and Eno law. After the Eccleriastical 
T tles Bill had a declaration was cance 4 
400 000 Roman Oatholio laity to the t the 
crestion of the hierarchy was a purely spiritual act, and 
that it conferred no temporal authority. Before the 
document was signed by Pope be (Dr. Uliathorne) 
came to England and consulted the bishops, all of whom 
were Englishmen, as to its contents, % anxious were 
they all not to do anything that was adverse to ye 
opinion. There could be no hierarchy without 


would be l impossible. The local title 
jurisdiction, It was essentially a matter of conscience 
matter. We bave never believed 


in 
pot | 
the 
. nothing to do with the Anglican 
bishops, us, From their high position, aod 
the respect they are held in by their flocks, we treat 
them with every courtesy, but when it comes to the 
question are they duly qualified bishops, we cannot 
der e wiahahment of the Rom 
r. : Then the men an 
Catholic hierarchy in this country was a negation of the 
Church of England ?—I¢ was ps virtually. 

How do you reconcile that negation with the fact that 
the United Church of En and Ireland is recognised 
in acts of Parliament? nent were probably passed 
E28 ol the Anglican Church. We recoxnise 
the existeoce of a Church of England, which is believed 
to be a trae Churob by its members, but we do not 
admit that it isso. The establishment of a hierarchy 
was the reconstruction of the old vicariates. The hier- 
archy were merely to exercise spiritual jurisdiction over 
their own flocks, Wealth bas been acoumul«ted by the 
Roman Ca holic Church, bat that Church will contrast 
favourably with the Established Church in that respect. 

Mr. Paull: Is it not also the policy of the Roman 
Catholic Charch to obtain from persons who are sick or 
in ewtremis, bequesta? 

Dr. Uilathorne : To the extent to which the Church 
requires it, but certainly not to any improper extent. 
have myself discouraged the disposition of persons to 
give property to the Church away from their children. 

To the Chairman: We are satisfied with the spiritual 
power that we have, but what we require is that we 
should be freed from the which the act puts 
upon us. It has had a bad moral eff ct, and renders 
a Catholic bishop little better in law than an outlaw. 
— cannot our bishoprics if we desired to 

0 80. 

The Chairman : Would it remove the difficalty if the 
law were so amended as to make legal the title, 
‘Roman Catholic Archbishop of Birmingham,“ for 
instance ? 

Dr, Ullathorne ; The phrase would. be incorrect. There 
is but one “ Roman” bishop, and he is the Pope. There 
is but one “Catholic” or universal bishop, and he is 
also the Pope. All other bishops are of limited spiritual 
ao and that jurisdiction is defined by the local 
i 


and a theological 
the validity of 
4 \ them 


Anglican bishop would sign himself—say, 
* James, London,” A'Cattolic Bishop would sign biz, 


self, James, Bishop of London.” ew Roman 
Oatholie falth ” fe. oot, but that is 6 © — 
to that which is impiied by“ Roman Catholle prefix 


to the title of a bishop. He hed no objection that 
me 
shou t n 0 er 

as Roman Catholic bishop” of such a place, b t they 
would not so describe themselves. 

Mr. Chatterton: Would you wish the bishops of the 
United Oburch of England and Ireland to give up the 
— Catholic” 1—I would not ask them to give ap 
any thi 

0 the Chairman : Any attempt to make the Catholio 
bishops call themselves Roman Catholic bishop” of 
such a place would be an attempt to limit them, and to 


deny their universality. 
Mr. Paull: You use the word universality. Do you 
5. Ullah said his j ag 
r. orne on 
over Os ore BI 
wko were baptized and died in a state of grace, 
saved, 
The Committee are now considering their report. 


claim ⸗piritual jurisdiction over all the people in your 
Catholica, but, as he those 
not in outward communion with the Church, would E. 


A NOVEL VILLAGE FESTIVAL. 

The of Oakington on Wednesday last (says 
the Cambridje Independent) was the sone of a gal: 
ing which we should opine has not been previously 
witnessed there within the memory of the oldest 


inhabitant. More than 2,000 old and 
xo „assembled in a field belonging to Mr. R. 

orris to do honour to the of Noncon- 
formist worthies, whose ashes are buried in a garden 
near to the parish church. The names of these per- 


sons are the Revs. F. Holcroft, Joseph Oddy, 
Henry Oasland, who, rather than 


their reli- 


important page in . Wednesday last was a 
lovely day, and the tent in which the proceedings 
took place was crowded, and there was as 

number of persons outside. Dr. Green, of bri 


resided: the Revs. J. C. Wells, 
Flanders, n King, Gransden ; 
Waterbeach ; Parish, Oaki 

J Smith, W ingham ; 


We think, also (he added), there pb oo apt che 
time we have chosen for commemoration ; we live 


in a dey in which great offurte ere made to 


mony, there is 
‘ at the 7 tsb Gospel wi lo 
3 En 0 ers to and 


vails in many parts of our couctry is fre 
chief, and we «a that 

Saviour to preach the Gvuepel to ev 
orce 


mone of this haberdashery $e 9 have the 
bich susteined $b 
teen. 


, bon 
— 4. . a fo: titude and seal; and — 


conscientiousness, and their 
far as their lives were holy and consistent, we 
imitate them. Gb 
The Rev. J. C. W of 
— sketch which he had 
sources of the 
worthies, commencing with the life of Francis 
croft, M.A., who 


the 
ighbourhood, and 
ment in Cambridge rather than sacrifice 
ious ples. 1 
the subject of the 0 
ejected from the incum 


1 an referred to by Mr. Wells 
1717. The y Mr. 

was Henry Oasland, who was the son of Mr. Oasland, 
ejected from Bewdley, Worcester, and was for seven- 
teen years minister of the joint churches of — 
ham and Cottenham. Not so much is known 
history as of the two former. He died in MU, 
forty-three, and was buried by the side of his coad- 
jutorsat Oakington. A hearty vote of thanks having 
been voted to Mr. Wells for his admirable paper, 
which is forthwith to be published l the 
large company partook of tes in the tent, BR „and 
at the neighbouring inns, and there was events 
an evening meeting in the tent, Dr. Green again pre- 
siding. e Rev. J. Suaw, in the course of a very 
interesting speech, entered at some length into an 
explanation of some of the Acts of Parliament under 
which the three Nonconformist worthies suffered, 
and dwelt upcen the N oes determination they 
showed amidst all their and troubles to preacn 
the pure Gospel of Jesus, — 2 the forbidding of tho 
law to the contrary. efforts had laid the 
foundation of the Nonconformity of the present day. 
At the close of his remarks he asked whether Pro- 
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he ett 
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CuristtaN CONFERENCE assembled on 

hapel, St. Austell, Cornwall. It 

composed of sixty itinerant ministers and eight 

representatives. The follo statistios are 

the annual returns :—Itinerant minis- 

214; ditto superannuated, 30; local preachers, 

1,725; cha 669 ; other places, 289; 

in church fellowship, 26,275; Sunday - school teachers, 
8,819; Sunday-scholare, 40,351. 


PRESENTATION OF 4 Biss TO THE SvULTAN.— 


Earl of Shaftesbury, the ent of the society. 
A Bible is aleo to be presented to the Egyptian Vice- 
roy, bat it was not ready in time, and will be sent 
out to Egypt. 


A Muniricant Oxurcuman.—A gentleman whose 


name has not been made known even to the antho- 

has contributed 65,0001. to the Bishop of 
London’s Fund, for the purpose of promoting the 
erection of a new church at Sas, Se 


mined on liberally meeting the gift, and the arrange- 
ments for the new charch and district will be com- 
pleted without delay. 


Tae Cuurcn Paras Au THE Lorp Maror.— 
Some of the Church papers have fallen into an 


* 

ber of the Wesleyan Methodist body. 
Tur Inise PressrTertanNs AND THE ENDOWMENT 
or Romanism.—Dr. Bryce, of Belfast, in a recent 
h before the United Presbyterian Synod in 
told this anecdote. He met an eminent 
minister belonging to the Irish Assembly, and said 
to him, as he was wont to do, “ Well, when are you 
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asylum one portion of it, 
a cathedral is slowly ioe ‘aes — In 
of the cities in which the Irish are to be found 

the same te on the part of 
corporations to endow the Catholic Church is to 
The reason why other and more 


ee 


8 
brazen front all over the country, and bringing, not 
Charch-of-Englandism alone, but Protestantism and 


was 
declared by the rules of the school, that the religious 
instruction was to be under the control of the parish 
clergy, but that no child was to be compelled to 
attend such instruction if its parents objected. 


from the report of the meeting held the 
other day, is determined to break through. He 
I the rule should be rescinded, 
but none of his ers concarred in his in- 
tolerant views. Not a single hand was held up in bis 
favour! But in spite of this decided expression of 
opinion on the part of both Church people and Dis- 
senters, the rector avowed his determination to insist 
on his striot legal right, and declared that he would 
make all the children submit to his religious instrao- 
tion or leave the school. In spite of earnest protests 
and remonstrances, he persisted in this monstrous 
decision. And now it seems that the school is to be 
made an exclusive Church school; Dissenting 
children are to be driven out; anda bitter feud is to 


agreed amongst the contributors, and expressly | i 


This reasonable rule the present rector, as it | D 


Beligious Intelligence. 
NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
ELTHAM. 


The foundation-stone of this new building was laid 
. Our readers 


th ; 
it. The exe indeed is one of th i 
town, and the friends at Eltham may be said to have 
I by the temporary inconvenience to 
ey were put by the refusal of the Crown Land Com- 
missioners. day being fine, there was a 
large attendance at the ceremony, which took 
a: De ae ae After an opening 
ional service, the deeds conve the 
for the use of the church were handed 
to the 8. 
the trustees. 


a3 


3 
3 


the 
: <3 
7 


1115 
| 


FE 
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steps to be taken in respect to the 
the 8 by the servants of 
a plot of land for 

urch. After some remarks from 


„ which had commenced with fourteen 
and had so grown that their present build- 
t con all who came to it. Short 
were subsequently made by the Revs. Dr. 
W. Fairbrother, 8. Green, R. Thompson, 
* J. i and M 


J 
W 


es 
Ade 
ht, 


r. 

work 

ciples He dwelt u 
greatness of the Church's work, and declared his co 
viction that inasmuch as the world was giddy with 
pleasure, materialism rampant in philosophy, the love 
of gain rather than of integrity most prominent in 
commerce, England was only safe as the Church's 
work was earnestly and self-denyingly carried for- 
ward in all ways and by all agencies. The amount 
collected for new ~ hen 8 reached wd 2,0004., 
the sum required being a little over 4,00“. It will 
be built of Kentish rag-stone with Bath-stone — 
having a tower and 1 at the south-west angle. 
The architect is Mr. T. C. Clarke, of Leadenhall- 
street. 


2 


— — — 


Bamerw arm. — The Rev. G. has re- 


ceived and accepted a unanimous invitation to the 
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Congregational church, Knowle, Bridgewater, and 
purposes commencing his labours there on the 25th 


August. 
. Thomas Child, late of Airedale 


has an invitation to become their 

—1 5 the benen Church, Castleford, 

vacant by the removal of the Rev. H. Simon to Tol- 
London. 


mer s-square, 
Wurrrump OuanlLs-runur, Lone Acre. 


CHAPRL, 

The Rev. William Manchee resigned the pastorate 
of this church on the 26th. A letter of sympathy 
was adopted by the church to be to Mr. 

on his retirement. All the deacons of the 
church tendered their resignation at the same time. 
Mr. Edward Moore was then voted to the chair 
unanimously. The church decided not to accept the 
resignation of the deacons until the usual monthly 
meeting 


SraPLenurst.—The anniversary of the Staplehurst 
322 Chapel was held on Monday, July 
29, was favoured with extremely fine weather. 
The Rev. H. Cresswell, of Canterbury, preached in 
the afternoon from John xvi. 14, to an overflowing 

; after which a tea-meeting was held 
in a capacious tent, to which upwards of 500 sat 
down. At half-pust six the Rev. G. M. Murphy 
— to a large a#sembly from Philippians iii. 10. 

liections were made after each service; and the 
Revs. J. Spurgeon, R. Finch, and other ministers and 
friends, teok part in the proceedings of the day. 

Scarnnornover.—Sovura CLT ConGReGaTIONAL 
Onuncn.— This beautiful edifice cost 14,000/., and a 


ion to unite in special prayer and 

ving; after which he gave out his text, in 

morning from Psalm cxxvi. 5, and in the evening 
from Ephes. ii. 9. 

Twrrorp, Berxs.— On Tuesday, July 16, the 
anniversary services of T Congregational 
„ ge wee Two sermons were preached by 
the Rev. Samuel Pearson, M.A., of Birmingham. 
Between the services a tea and public meeting were 
indly lent for the 
of the Rev. W. 
addresses were de- 


Reading, Littlewick, Hirst, and the neighbourhood, 


were present to ex their pathy with the 

students, and their joy at the 4— va Mes of the 
ing of God on their labours. On Wednesday 

the chi of the day and Sunday schools assembled 

in the chapel for tea; and in the afternoon and 

evening adjourned to the grounds of W. F. Mount, 

—1 where they enjoyed several hours’ very happy 
healthful recreation. 


Wattsam Inperenpsent OnAret, Nan Mm 
HEAD.—Services in connection with the reopening 
of this place of worship were held on Sunday, the 
2 ist, Monday, the 22nd inst. On the former day 
sermons were preached by Mr. J. W. Parker and 
Mr. J. L. Pearse, of New London. On the 
a tea and i 
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chair was occupied 
ey, and speeches were 
by Mr. Brangwin, who reported concerning 
and present condition of the work; b 
B. Davis, of Kilburn; the Rev. J. Clif- 
B. Se., of Paddington; Messrs. Moon, 
Knight, of London; Mesars. Parker, 
Blinkhorn, of New College; and Messrs. 
b and Poulton, of Maidenhead. Since the re- 
commencement of the services, in March last, the | 
students of New College have given their services 
on the Lord's day, and been much encou 

by the results. The small chapel, which holds 120 
people, is well filled every Sunday evening by an 
attentive congregation. A Sunday-school has 4 
established under Mr. Brangwin’s superintendence, 
and is flourishing. Much interest is taken in this 
as was shown by the large attendance of 
friends from Maidenhead, Littlewick, Twyford, and 
other places. The collections at the close were very 
good, and altogether the proceedings were highly 
enoouraging. 

ConGREGATIONAL A ey tee nee 
versary services were in the Congregatio 
church in this town on Sunday week, when two im- 

ve discourses were delivered by the Rev. S. 8. 
of Brighton. On the following day the 
tone of the new chapel in course of erec- 
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tion at Friday-street, , was laid by Daniel 
Feq., of Londen. —2 — 


by the of a h and prayer, which was 
offered up by the Rev. Mr. Jehu, of "altriston, after 
which the Rev. A. Fo gave an outline of the 
circumstances which led to the building of a chapel 
at that place. He stated that their friend Mr. 
Gosden had very gay given them a piece of 
ground, and that Mr. Morley had promised to con- 
tribute 50/., provided that the chapel was paid for at 
the opening. The building when completed would 
accommodate 100 persons, and Mr. Peerless, the 
builder, had to finish the work in all respects 
for the sum of 200/., which amount would be forth- 
coming, he believed, as soon as it was required. The 
Rev. drew Reed, of St. Leonards, co tulated 
his friends upon the happy event which had brought 
them together, and gaye an im ive ad ex- 
planatory of the principles and doctrines held by the 
Co ional denomination ; after which Mr. 
proceeded to lay the stone, and delivered a short ad- 
ress, in the course of which he alluded to Mr. 
Foyster's efforts in chapel-building at Hayward's 
Heath and Eastbourne. Mr. Foyster announced that 
Mr. Pratt had placed in his hand a donation of 5/. 
towards the fund for the erection of the chapel. A 
hymn was then sung, during which collections were 
made; anda blessing having been ounced by 
the Rev. A. Foyster, the company In the 
evening a tea was provided in the schoolroom at- 
tached to the chapel in Pevensey-road, which a 
ublic meeting was held in the chapel, J. Pagan, 
Bag. presiding. In ing addresses were deli 
44 A. Foyster, the Rev. A. Reed, and the 
. Including the collections, the total amount 
received to the present time amounts to about 107/., 
which, after deducting interest on borrowed money 
1 leaves about 70/. for a reduction of the 


Correspondence, 


WELSH LIBERALISM CONSIDERED IN RELA- 
TION TO ITS MISREPRESENTATION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —1I thank you very much for having kindly 
inserted in your widely-read and influential paper my 
letter of last week. In my present communication, I 
propose to discuss some of the causes which have ope- 
rated in producing in my country such a calamitous 
result as our misreprerentation; I say calamitous, 
because our representation cannot be otherwise regard · d 
by all true friends of progress, enlightened statesman- 
ship, and beneficial legislation. It has always appeared 


to me that the true theory of representative govero- 


ment is, that the representative shou'd carry out in his 
political actions and life the feelings and wisbes, the 
opinions and views, of those whose representative he is. 


This result, however, is most unlikely to happen if he 


do not secure his seat by the Acarty and willing support 
of the electors, If he obtain a seat in Parliament 
through the influence of landlord terrorism, by Tory 
dictation, and by means of those agencies which the 
Tory party are so capable of employing, such honours 
must be considered rather as a disgrace thao otherwise, 
aud the employment of such agency to secure the end 
is direotly caloulated to create, and most ultimately 
bring about, a hatred of, and a deep-rooted hostility to, 
our system of government. For the vote possessed by 
the elector is his right. He does not enjoy it by virtue 
of his relation to another. Therefore, if he be called 
upon under social pains and penalties to use his right 
contrary to his own feeling, judgment, and conscience, 
he cannot be regarded as a free man—a free citizen of a 
free country —but the slave of a power which embodies 
in itself a form of tyranny the most odious recorded in 
the annals of the world. 

Now, considering the numerical strength of Nonoon- 
formists and Liberals in the Principality, how is it that 
the Tories have gained such an ascendancy in my 
country? This ascendancy is doubtless traceable to 
many causes; and several good reasons oan be assigned 
for its existence. Let me just specify two or three of 
those causes. 

1. The most powerfol agent in developing, moulding, 
and directing a healthy public opinion iu its proper 
channel, is the press. To its fearless advocacy we owe 
much of our beneficial legislation. Roligiously, the 
Dissenters of Wales are ably represented by denomina- 
tional literature, and most of our religious magazines 
are conducted with singular ability; but in newspaper 
literature we are far bebiud both England and Ireland. 
Our public journals are either in the hands of Church- 
men, or are conducted by nominal Dissenters— pseudo- 
Liberals—who too often pander to the taste of parish 
squires or a poverty-stricken aristocracy. We have not 
a single national organ in which is represented the real 
Liberaliem of Wales. Perhaps the most outspoken 
Liberal organ in North or South Wales is the Wrexham 
Advertiser, a paper which has done good service to the 
Liberal cause in North Wales, though the quality of its 
leaders and its outspokenness have somewhat declined 
during the past two or three years. I think, if we are 
to succeed in securing the triumph of Liberalism in 
Wales, and remove the curse of its misrepresentation, 
we must have the press of the Priocipality much more 
under our control than it has bitberto been, and have 
in addition a national organ occupying in Wales a posi- 
tion similer to that of the Nonconformist in Eogiand, 
an organ which shall be catholic, unsectarian, just in 
its criticism, and wholly free from party—either poli- 
ticel or religions—animosities. A national paper om- 


bodying these characteristics, and conducted with 
ability, would, I am sare, do much to strengthen 
the cause of Liberalism in Wales, not only by its direct 
aivocacy of sound priociples, but in the influence it 
would necessarily exert over the existing Weleh press. 
An effort was made some years ago to establish a 
national journal. Were it revived, I am of opinion it 
would be successful, both as to the object to be gained, 
and as a pecuoiary investment. I would gladly 
afford every assistance in my power towards so worthy 
and patriotic an undertaking. 


2. Another reason why we have submitted to be so 
mis-represented is, that as a nation we have not a single 
political leader, to whom the Liberal party can look 
for help and counsel whenever the occasion 

Had we such a leader, able to speak out on the great poli- 
tical questions of the day, placing before the people the 
issues involved, our political atmosphere would be much 
clearer than itis. The absence of such a person from 
our councils is seriously felt by young Wales. It we 
turn to the question of R:form, Welsh Liberals have 
done but little in realising the glorious result of that 
struggle. Had we had a leader of ability, the influence 
he would have exerted over the Welsh people by his 
advocacy would have soon told; and would, moreover, 
have deterred some of the Tories, no leas thau the pseudo- 
Liberals, from the course they pursued during the pre- 
sent session. Ob! if we hada John Bright ! a leader 
possessing bis oneness of purpose, his indomitable energy, 
his fidelity to liberalism, civil, commercial and religious, 
who on all occasions would stand up for the indepen- 
dence of his country againvst Tory rale and dictation, 
against landlord terrorism and intimidation, and thas 
raised to be an instrument in securiog to Wales repre- 
sentatives who at all times would have sufficient ability 
and menliness to defend the people and the institations 
of Wales against those ungeoerous and untrathfal 
charges which have so often been made against the Welsh 
people in the House of Commons. Is it not rather 
singular that Welsh Dissent bas not found e single Welsh 
member defending it from the gross attacks of the 
Tories in the House, but that that defence hes been 
made only by the hon. member for Birmingham? Yet 
this is the statesman whom the editor of the Welshman 
delights to traduce and condemn. And that paper is 
supported to u large extent by Oarmarthenshire and 
Oardigaashire Disseaters. 

3. Another reason why we are so misrepresented is, 
that asa nation of Liberals we possess no political organi- 
sation whatever. In most of the counties, both of North 
and South Wales, the registration is most incomplete. 
In no other counties is it carried on with so much spirit, 
atin the counties of Denbigh and Flint. Thanks to the 
untiring aesiduity and labour of W. H. Darby, R., of 
Brymbo, and his coadjutors, we have a most complete 
registration for Denbighshire, and there is now in that 
county a large Liberal majority, which will render the 
success of Liberal candidates certain in the event of 4 
contest. If we had a Darby in Oardigansbire, Brecon- 
shire, Carmathenshire, and other counties in which 
Tories are returned, I am quite confident that in a very 
short time we should secure the triumph of the Liberal 
cause in those counties. As we do not, however, 
posses men of his spirit and energy, I think it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be established in 
some central town of the Principality, a registration 
association for Wales, with local branches in every town 
and hundred, and that by means of these, every IAberal 
having a right vote should be placed on the electoral 
roll, and when the time for action came, 1 cannot for a 
moment doubt the issue. Tory strength is easily 
measured, its power for evil has bounds which it cannot 
pass. We know by experience that the Tory party can- 
not fight us successfully on the open field, aod it is only by 
employing unmanly weapons and unconstitutional agen - 
cies that it has preserved its political monoply in the past. 
Bat if we had a complete organisation for politioal and 
election purposes, we should soon succeed in biunting 
the edge of those weapons, and rendering them harmless. 
Toryiem can never fight a free and u loyal people, who 
are determined and invincible, preferring the loss of 
social prosperity and happiness rather than submit to be 
political slaves. Asa nation we have felt the degrada- 
tion, the deep wrong done us. We now feel that there 
is hope for the future; that our emancipation cannot be 
regarded merely as an idle dream, a vision, but that hope 
respecting the future is founded on a good foundation ; 
that we have the power to succeed if we desire, and will 
success, and that our triamph is certain if we use well 
and wisely the advantages we shall shortly possess, 
With such a widely extended franchise as is embodied in 
the present Reform Bill, the Liberal element in the 
Principality will become all powerful. And, Bir, I 
make bold to affirm, that if we make those preparations 
which is our duty as citizens and patriots, neither the 
Tories nor the Whigs can succeed in obtaining Welsh 
seats in the new Parliament. As that contest cannot 
be far remote, and as the present is the time for labour, I 
hope my countrymen will at once set about a work so 
important to the triumph of Liberalism in Wales—a 
triumph which shall secure to our people representa- 
tives in Parliament who will represent, and faithfully 
and conscientiously represent, the real Liberalism of the 


Principality. 
I have the honour to be Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
YOUNG WALES. 
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THE “PEOPLE'S HYMNAL.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Amn, — While it would be little less than an imperti- 


last number. 
of course, have a full right to deny me this, but 
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would have preferred even an erring man like 


let bim have bis dus. 
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scepticism. 
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me “ unchecked” adoration 
be followed by a fuller 
Maker. No users of the Hymnal adore 
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La | themselves to jast judgment. 
critics “prligions critic is m 
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bound to a 
that critic be also a reformer (Rom. ili. 


I am, your obedient servan 
A CHURCHMAN. 


man” would say that we don’t and can’t. Our criticism 
stands as it was, without the smallest alteration ; ex- 


copting that we must add, that if these hymns do express 
worship they are, as we judge them to be, profane ; if 
no’, they are stupid and meaningless.—Ed. Noncon- 
formist. | 


Parttamentarg Proceedings. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

On Thursday, in answer to the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury stated that 
Ritual Commissioners were busily engaged in oon- 
sidering their and that he hoped it would be 
presented to the Crown before long. 

The Earl of Suarrespury postponed his Clerical 
Vestments Bill till to-morrow. 


The Ohuroh - rates Abolition Bill was brought up 


from the Commons and was read a first time. 
SKIPTON GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 
Considerable discussion arose upon the question 
of the third reading of the Skipton Grammar-school 
Bill, which was objected to by Lord De Grex and 
other peers, who ht that on should be 
deferred until the a 1 Commission had 
reported; while the Loan OHANCELLOR supported 
the bill, as embodying a scheme prepared the 
ny ind 1 ad ＋ by the aS 
of Chancery. Eventually the was 
at the of Lord Cranworts, in order that 
a olause might be prepared to prevent the creation 
of any fresh pected tuntkest ts Go ensenpted Gets the 
operation of a general measure. 
The Banns of Matrimony Bill was read a second 
time, after a short conversation. 


TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE) BILL. 

The Earl of Kunst then moved the second 
reading of the Teste Abolition (Oxford and Cam- 
bridge) Bill, which he said was recommended by the 
sanction ofa large majority in the House of Com- 
mons. Having explained the progress of the bill in 
that assembly, and the different positions, relative to 


sinee auch tests, of Oxford and Cambridge, he said :— 


wrong to celebrate the perse- 
ebrew xi. written ? and 


ner 
22 amas who, with his 1 
n . Wa. pay Be ; 1 *. the 


Im m Theodosius, should not be celebrated 
in sacred « 


Ire 
on the opacy of a 
before the time of the 2 of In- 


He might rest the defence of this bill on the ground 
that it was not probable that any large number of per- 
sons not belonging to the Church of Eogland would 
become members of Convocation, and that the infusion 
of so small a body of Noncouformists would not produce 
any material change. Bat he should not be dealing can- 
didly with their lordships if he did not say that the bill 
rested upon a broader ground. The principle of the 
measure was that the great Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge were, in fact, national institutions, and that 


they ought to be opened without distigotion of religious | ¢ 


opinion to every subject of the Queen. They had 
already broken down the system of exclusion, and now 
Nonconformists and members of the Church had a right 


7 to be placed on an equality up to the degree of Bachelor 


eration of those who may have to pre future 
of the book. But that is a totally different 
thing from attributing to hymns a character wholly 


others you mention Crispin the cobbler 

„ But surely the idea of this hymn is a good 

the labour of an honest man is honourable, 

and that there is no incompatibility between work and 

Nene 14 Paul, you know, was tent maker, and 
ore are tians w 


o honour a tradesman nam 


of Arts. If they excluded Dissenters, it must be on the 


accounts of his followers about a teacher of the fifth 
centary before Obrist, and to discredit. at the same time 
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— credulity of 


woald be to exhibit the 
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Sir, the Founder of Christianity informed His fol- 
lo they called each other unwarrantable 


ust, 
8). 
g You to be exact our literary analyses, [ 
iva in whatever right objects you under- 


to which their names are affixed. If you mean to sey | 
ach more than 

thet the editors of this 
noble to suffer for a 
principle, and I confess I should have thought that yon 


p ot 
who did th the Hiadoo spirit of evil. As to 
Con 3 But to believe the 


sisted wholly of members of the Church ef England. It 
was not essential that examiners at Cambridge should 
be Masters of Arta: they might be Bachelors of Civil 
Law, and an examiner might be a Jew or a heretic. The 
bill did not interfere with the Colleges, but was confined 
to the Universities so-called. He maintained that this 
bill would be an advantage not merely to Nonoonfor- 
mists, bat also to the Church itself. It would be a great 
advantage to the Nonconformists to be subject to the 
iufluences of the Universities. They would be brought 
into contact with bodies of a venerable character, and 
nothing would be more likely to remove that narrowness 
of opinion with which they were sometimes charged. 
The bill would be an advantage, on the other hand, to 
the Church, because the contact with persons not of her 
communion would be sure to engender a more compre- 
hensive spirit. 


He had hardly expected direct opposition to the bill 
in that House from a Government which had offered 
none in the Commons. If they rejected the bill now, 
they would have to pass it in a short time, and then, 
instead of being regarded as a graceful concession, it 
would be held as inflicting a humiliating defeat on the 
Church of England. (Cheers.) ' 

The Dake of Mar._Boroves objected that the bill 
reopened a question that was settled but a few years 
ago in the cases of both Oxford and Cambridge. 
There was no reason for renewed legislation, and the 
real motive for the bill was a desire to enable per- 
sons not members of the Church of England to 


solation to the difficalty—the Universities would 
become purely secular institutions. He must further 
oppose the bill because it was totally at variance 
with a principle which had always been upheld by 

the legislation of the country. 
Not very lo an Act was passed relating to 
endowed soacola, and & great deal of debate arose — the 
It was asserted with a certain amount of 


versity he must be a member of the Church of 
England. But the promoters of the bill were not 
satisfied to accept this as a fair compromise, and 
showed their animus by inclading Cambridge in the 
bill, though the system there was as fair as it 
could be consistently with the rights of the Ohuroh. 

He would only read in conclasion the st.tement made 
by the learned tleman who introduced this bill into 
the House of mons—a gentleman of the highest 
honour sod candour, who scorned not to make the 
House fully aware of ita true objects and purposes. Mr. 
Coleridge said of the bill on that occasion :— 

But, on the other hand, I shall not be dealing candidly with 
the House if 1 disguised from it that the bill put forward a 
very im t principle, It will establi.h the Br 


of the University as against the Church of England; it w 
destroy its exciusive character, and change its constitution, 


It was because he was not prepared to advise their Lord- 
ships to change the constitution of our ancient Univer- 
sities that he requested them to read this bill a second 
time this day three months. (Hear, hear.) 

The Duke of Devonsuine regretted that, being 
hancellor of the University of Cambridge, his 
opinion should be different to that of a majority of 
those who were connected with that body; but he 
was satisfied that there was a considerable minority 
who agreed with him in approving this bill and in 
thinking that the connection between the Universities 


ground that the Universities were exclusively Ohorch | aad the Church of England would not be endangered 
corporations. He, however, maintained that the Uni- by its passing. Although a few Nonconformists 


versities were essentially lay corporations. He would might be admitted to the N 


not assume, as some asserted, that the Nonconformists 
amounted to one-half of the population ; but they were 
a very important body in the country, comprehending 
many men of wealth and intelligence, and he believed it 
to be of great importance that they should have acoess 


ed | 0 the Universities and be admitted to a share in their 


government. What were the dangers to be apprehended ? 


It was said that the bill would interfere with the reli- 


p of either of these last in the verses in this Hymnal 


gious teaching of the Universities; but it did not inter- 
fere with the theological degrees or teaching of the Uni- 


vorsities, That remained with Convocation, which oon - 


bodies, yet the 
Coll which were not affected by this measure, 
would still remain under the charge and control 
of members of the Church, and s ing more 
particularly of Cambridge, he observed that even 
were Dissenters to become members of the Senate, 
yet this could only decide questions submitted to 
them by the Council, which is elected by the Heads 
of Housesand Fellows. It was quite true that if the 
bill passed two or three colleges might elect Non- 
conformists to their fellowships if they chose ; bat it 
would be a wild extravagance to ga that their 
doing so could appreciably affect the Church of Eng- 
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land character of the colleges. There was not the 
slightest reason to suppose that the religious services 
of the colleges would be in the slightest degree 
interfered with. Even if Dissenters were to become 
more numerous than there was any reason to suppose 
they would in the Senate, there was really no 
in the religions character of the University 
whiok they could be desirous of effecting. The only 
Bubjecte of a character which entered into 
the examination were the Aots of the Apostles and 
Paley’s “ Evidences of Christianity; the examination 
in these subjects was very simple ; a certain number 
of Dissenters passed it every year; and he was not 
aware that in a e instance any objection had 
been raised by a ter. Unless mischievous 
consequences were oe! to ensue js their 
mission, we had no t to expose them to in- 
— . He en the bill because it would 
increase the advantages of these great national 
institutions, and by extending their influence would 
increase their stability ; while, on the other hand, if 
the bill dhonld now be defeated no one could doubt 
but that in the new condition of political affairs 
about to open renewed and determined efforts would 
be made to achieve the object now sought, and few 
could entertain any doubt as to the ultimate result. 
The Bishop of Prrexnorovern denied that the 
Universities were national institutions in the sense 


of being the creation of the nation, although they 
nal because they conferred great benefits 

upon the nation. 
Centuries and centuries before the House of 
was even tho bt of and when their Lord- 
only im rfectly sharers of the Government, 
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certain 


which had been pointed out would 
removed 


the Universities themselves. He, for 


fla 
by 
one, would recommend the University of Cambridge 
to take the matter into consideration, with the view 
of spontaneously making such changes as they could 
consistently make for the general good without 


abandoning their great trust. But was the conces- 
sion really at issue one which had been brought under | 
the notice of their Lordships ? 


At present, Nonoonformists were admitted to degrees 
and prizes. 1 of those distinetione, there was 
free admission without distinction of creed or nation ; 
but their Lordships were told that a brand was put upon 
those persons who were not admitted to the governin 
body. Was a brand put upon bim because he was no 
allowed to become a member of the governing body of 
Maynooth? But did the test exclude Dissenters? It 
did not exclude that great body the Wesleyan Metho- 
dista; it did not exclude the Presbyterians of Ireland 
and There were many other bodies of Dis- 

whom it did not exclude; but it did exclude 


* rejected Christianity in its essence. He did | 


not say that some other form of test migbt not be found, 
but if all religious tests were removed, there would be 
no obligation on the person admitted to profess any creed 
whatever. 

The Duke of Somerset had hoped, before hearing 
the speech of the noble duke (Marlborough), that 
the Cabinet, not having divided against the bill in 
the other House, were not as a body opposed to it; 
and he should like to know whether the noble duke 
had expressed simply his own sentiments or those of 
the Government. The right rev. prelate had re- 

to democracy. Now, it was certain that the 
degree of Liberal feeling would be as great in a fature 
Honse of Commons as in the present, and this measure 
could not be long successfully resisted. Dissenters 
would have a great increase of political power, for 
had great strength among the lower classes, 
they were peculiarly apt to act together on 
political questions. If, therefore, they found that 
Opposition to these measures proceeded principally 
from the Church, they would un‘te in opposition to 
the Church. He thought it would be pradent to let 
ters share in the education and government of 
the Universities, and that they should be made 
national institutions by admitting students of all 
persuasions. 

Lord Carnarvon objected to small bills affecting 
the Universities upon particular points, and thought 
that all suggested alterations should be included in 
a general measure which shonld be submitted to the 
new Parliament about to befoalled under new condi- 


The Earl of Campznpown, as lately resident at 
Oxford, supported the bill. The right rev. prelate 
had told the House that Presbyterians were not er. 
cluded by this test, He, however, knew a case in 


| which a Presbyterian had been excluded because he 


would not sign the Thirty-nine Articles. Then it 
was said that the bill would interfere with the re- 
ligious education of the Universities. But did the 
members of the University ever receive any religious 
education from the University as such, beyond 
attending two or three University sermons and be- 
ing examined two or three times in the schools? 
Then the old cry was raised that the Church was in 
danger. Was it to be believed that the very strongest 
Establishment that this world had ever known, and 
which had been in existence for 300 years, was to be 
afraid of a few Dissenters? It could not seriously 
be argued that by admission of a few Dissenters to 
the governing body, or even to Fellowships, the 
existence of the Church of England would be im- 
perilled. It seemed to be assumed that there was 
some connection between the Church of 
England and the Universities, but the testimony of 
lawyers was against the that the latter were 
ecclesiastical foundations. No doubt it was desir- 
able that the clergy should be educated there, but 
unfortunately the word “literate” now very fre- 
quently occurred in the lists of persons admitted to 
holy orders. To object to the admission of Dissenters 
argued either fear or exclusion for exolusion's sake. 

Lord ARUNDEL of Waxpovur, as a Roman Catholic, 
felt bound to support the principle of a State-Charch, 
and therefore should vote for the bill. 

The Duke of St. ALBAN’s, speaking from his expe- 
rience at Cambridge, considered the present system 
of testa to be most unjust to individuals and injurious 
to the Universities. If they were to be looked on as 
a means for ting Anglican opinions, they 


the Church of England, in spite of all 
(Hear, hear.) He would go further, and 
if the right rev. bench itself was marked by 
unity? Hut if the danger was said to be the open- 
ing of the Senate, the governing body of the Univer- 
sity, to Dissenters, he frankly confessed he did not 
consider an entire clerical government a wholesome 
one. At Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
who was lowest in the social grade of un 

life redeemed his 


uate 
presence at the college chapel by a 


more highly prized, while the nobleman’s salvation 


was commuted at the . r It would sur- 
prise their to learn bail’ bor ees, 
of Trinity, with her lands and all her weal 


8 to increase her stores by a fine for non- 
attendance at the Holy Communion, which was levied 
on all—Christian, Jew, or infidel. 

Earl Stannore objected to the system of bit-by- 
bit reform with respect to the two Universities. If 


they wished to deal with the question of religio us dia- 
abilities they ought to deal with 


in the Universities 

it as a whole. (Hear, bear.) He would not deny 
that a change in the tests might be made with some 
advantage, He thought that there were positions 
in which, according to the expressions used in this 
bill, certain academical degrees might be fairly open 


to those who had not subscribed to the religious tests. Fan 


Bat this bill made no distinotion, and was liable to 
the charge of opening the government of the Univer- 
sities to those who were not members of the Church 
of England. The noble duke who had spoken last 
asked to whom should the Universities belong—to 
the nation or to the Church? He answered—to 
both. (Hear, hear.) To the Church as well as to 
the nation, because it was the National Churob. 
(Hear, hear.) He maintained that, as long as they 
recognised an Bstablished Church the government 
of the two Universities should not be dissociated 
from the principles of that Church. 


Lord Russi, regarding the Universities as 
national institutions, conceived it to be only in har- 
mony with the tendency of legislation during the last 
few years that persons of all religious denominations 
should be admitted to their benefits. He admitted 
theological departments should be restricted to the 
Church of England, but in the others there was no 
reason why Dissenters or Roman Catholics should 
be excluded. He did not see why Dissenters who 
had obtained the honours ef the Universities, and 
had displayed their talents, should not have the 
privileges also. It was invidious, grating to the 
feelings, and most objectionable, to say that they 
should be excluded from them. It was in this way 
only that the Universities could become national. 
The noble duke who moved the amendment read the 
declaration of Mr. Coleridge, and said he dissented 
from it, but to that declaration Lord Russell gave 
his full and entire assent. (Hear, hear.) He did 
not see that a Dissenter who attained classical 
eminence should not be allowed to become a Fellow 
of Trinity College, nor that that would be incompa- 
tible with the interests of the institution or even 
with its great reputation. It was said they should 
not depart from the will of founders. That reminded 
him of a remarkable discussion between Sir R. Inglis 
and Mr. Sheil,— 

* You would not depart from the wills of the 
founders 1 wala Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Sheil went to the 
library and brought down a large volume with William 
of Wykebam’s in it with respect to New College, 
and which, amo other things, crdered money to be 
given to four or six brethren on certain days to pray for 
the soul of the founder, and be asked bow it was that 
the will of the founder had not been attended to. Sir 


it right and necessary to act in a way different to the 
wills of the founders-and I say with Sir K. 1 
times have changed, and there is a wish that these - 
tutions shall be no longer a monopoly of the Esta 
Church, bat that they shall be thrown open to the 
nation, 
If the House of Commons sent them up such bills, 
they would be right in supporting them. It would 
be more convenient to have them „ and 
he should wish to have them together, but, —— 
or separately, he must maintain the 1 of 
civil and religious liberty which, he thought were 
involved in this bill, and he should go contrary to 
(oh principles and convictions if he voted against it. 
eers. 

The Earl of Densicn could not give a silent vote. 
While as a Dissenter he felt grateful for the relief 
which the bill proposed to afford, he would warn 
their Lordships that in dealing they must 
sacrifice one principle. The second se of the 
bill provided that no person on taking a public pro- 
fessorship should be required tosubscribe to any article 


of faith, or to make any declaration or oath ng 
his religious profession. For one, he would never 
cease to urge the necessity of main some 


6 was 


ublic recognition of religion in education. 


Their Lordships would not 
apologist of the Church of England 
they were bound, in the interests of 
at large, to see that there was a defin 
of religion on the part of all who undertook ti teach 
the youth of the country. There 71 te su 
mathematics— 


— bat thie if the adoption of safe- 

, Dissenters could be admitted to fellowships, 
let them be admitted; bat do not let every safe- 
guard be abandoned, for discipline must prevail in 
the University. 


Their Lordships divided. The numbers were :— 
For the second reading — — 46 
Against ie * = a we 

Majority , — 


The bill was consequently lost. 
The House adjourned at twenty minutes to 
eleven O olock. 


% 


5 
bring in a bill at once to require the 
agricultural gangs to take out licenses 
sessions, and prohibiting the employment of 


ge. 
The House rose early. 


run REFORM BILL. 

On Monday, upon the motion for 

mittee upon the 
Lord Hatirax 


of the People 


his resolution that the redis- 


constituencies. Avowing himself a party man, be 
denied that his amendment was proposed for a 
object, and declared that he desired to 
Government to pass a measure of Reform that 


be — * lasting. Without undertaking to 


to counties was inadequate, and, without — 
any partioular limit, he argued that the Govern 

plan should be varied by transferring representation 
from small and decaying boroughs to wala grt 
town and county constituencies. He favoured 
addition of third members to large constituencies as 
a step in the direction of a representation of mino- 
rities, although he expressed no orate upon the 
subject of cumulative voting, by w object 
was sought to be attained. 

Lord Matmessury, deploring the unavoidable 
absence of the Premier, after a g vindication 
of the Government from the of inoonsis- 
tency in their conduct with to the bill, 
observed that the redistribution scheme embodied 
in the bill was a fair and pradent arrangement, the 
result of a compromise between all parties in the 
House of Commons, and that any attempt at altera- 
tion would endanger the passing of the measure. 

Lord CarNnarven could not support the abstract 
resolution now but he would be prepared 
to vote for Lord Grey's tion to deprive 


R. Inglis had an answer—he eaid there had been a great 
change of opinion, and that the Reformation had made 


double representation boroughs with less than 
inhabitants. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TRINITY COLLEGE AND IRISH EDUCATION. 


of the University of Dublin should be altered 80 as 
to enable and fit it to include colleges connected with 


page ear 
religious Catholics in favour 
of a ed had not 
been successful in ed wants of 
that portion of the He did not believe 
first object of that 8 
restore 
and contentment and attach- 
ment to the the people. 
There was but be done, 
and that was i that there 
was no desire on the part of Parliament to show a 
ference or — omy eeab or portion of the 
inhabitants of island, but that, on the contrary, 


by 
on an equal footing. (Hear, hear.) Now, so far as 
the of education was concerned, that object, 
he thought, might be attained by the adoption of 
the amendment of his right hon. friend the member 


at 14 largely assisted by 


he 4 —— was much In their 
legislation they were bound to — 2 deeply- 
rooted us Opinions of the large body of the 

le; and in Ireland the great preponderance of 


inhabitants were Roman Catholics. He hoped 


would assimilate the Dublin University to the London 
University, and the system of the latter University, 
he said, was 


t to the feelings of the peo 


of Ireland. But the noble lord seemed to forget 


the London University was merely an examini 
body—(Hear, hear)—and that therefore it could have 
but little effect upon the educational: views of the 
students. Besides, no one had ever asserted that the 


After the declaration which had been made 
by the Government, it would be impossible that this 
matter could rest where it was, and he hoped that 
during the recess the Government would reconsider 


— — 88 of 
an t the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland would be alone content 
ity on the subject of education. 
could be best obtained by 
the community to carry on 
ucation and teaching in the way which it 
preferred, and afterwards bringing the students to 
on the results of that education. 
—— — = that was that 
should exist any institutions in Ireland largel 
endowed by the — of the State, which wae 
exclusive in their character, and which were founded 
and maintained for the benefit of any one section of 
the population more than another. 


F 
E. 
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11 
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lated by 5 oom of 
religious failure, and 
whether either of the before the House 
„ lic gentry or priest- 
Mr. McLaren t that the view taken by the 


bodies, meeting together 
on common ground in the University of Dublin, was 
altogether cont i to experience as gathered 
from the existing systems of other countries. He 
believed he might say that no educational institutions 
in the United Ki had been more prosperous 
than the colleges and Universities of Scotland. (Hear, 


. 


as to difference of faith 
were the Divinity classes, 


[ 


* : 
2 
1 


such a system —— as it had done for con- 

thout any 5 — raised under it, he 
it could not be contended that it was impos- 
such a system in Ireland. To do so 
the Irish were more unreasonable than 
the people of other countries, that they would quarrel 
about matters respecting which others were content 


i 
4 


uy 
Fi: 


tutions, which * — probably turn out more 


22 had been established in Edinburgh for the 
Free Church of Scotland, with a staff of professors ; 
but that College had never asked for power to give 
degrees. They educated men up to the proper 
standard, and when degrees were granted it was to 
those who conformed to this law and attended the 
classes to enable them to undergo the ex- 
amination with credit. (Hear, hear.) That system 
was attempted to be carried into effect last year by 
the late Government, with some of whose measures 
he did not concur; but he considered that measure, 
enabling young men educated in any school to be 
trained in the University of Dublin and get their 
degree if found qualified, to be most admirable. 
Short of that, the motion of the hon. member for 
Brighton met his entire approval. It opened up, at 
least to a great extent, the existing honours and 
emoluments of the University to Roman Catholics, 
who, he thought, had as good a right to share in 
those honours and emoluments as the members of the 
Church of England. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. C. Forrescus maintained that the settlement 
— — 4— be * on two principles 
ect ity ween classes of religion 
and a . of the wishes of the as — 
There was room in Ireland both for the te 
system and the system of a central examining board, 
and he denied t a University on the model of 
London was unsuitable for country, and 


lamented the action of the Irish Executive which 


Establishment? 


had frustrated the success of the supplemental 
charter. 

The Atrronney-Generat for Iretanp dwelt at 
length on the non-exclusive character of Trinity Col- 
lege, and, asserting that the revenue of the College 
had been grossly exaggerated, urged the injustice of 
depriving the members of the Established Church of 
the benefit of endowments to which they had as 
good a title as nine-tenths of Irish landowners. If 
Roman Catholics abstained from taking advantage of 
the benefits held ont to them—he did not say whethe 
they were right or wrong—was it fair to force “ 
to do so at the expense of the only educati- 
had for training men for the Churr’ 
excluded none; Roman Catholics were 
to Trinity College as anybody else. 
been altered it was to their advar’ 

did not wish to go there, let not 
away from those who now enjo) 
submitted, had been made out, eith. 
motion or for the amendment. 

Mr. Goscuen said it appeared to 
Government were in favour of a denomin 
tem for England, but in favour of a mixed s 
education for Ireland. He believed that the . 
ment wished to force Roman Catholicsin Irelanu to 
mixed schools. The Liberal members were divided 

themselves on many points, but on this they 
were united, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
should have the benefits of a university education. 
(Hear, hear.) It remained with hon. gentlemen o 
te to say whether the denominational system in 
England and Ireland would or would not break down, 
for it must break down if they merely advocated the 
denominational system for testants, while they 
denied 2 — of it to the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Newpecats said the ＋ II were in 
4 ear, hear) they to adopt the 
principle of li ity, but found that if they satisfied 
the Roman Catholics they must enthrone intolerance. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Macvree said he had never understood before 
that the policy of the Church of England had been 
that of toleration, having always regarded the object 
of the Establishment in Ireland as being that of pre- 
serving the ascendancy of the Protestant Church, 
while in this country the Church of England had 
most bitterly and wickedly I every attempt 
by Dissenters to obtain their rights, which the Roman 

olics had always been most earnest in advocat- 
ing. All that the Roman Catholics now asked was 
that which had been demanded by and conceded to 
the Protestants—namely, the 1 to educate 
their in the principles o ir own faith ; and 


for asking for this concession they were denounced as 
bigots, and as being o to the liberties of Pro- 
testants. The Roman ics had no wish to assail 


the liberties of any other denomination. The Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were taunted with voting 30,000/. 
a year for Maynooth, but that sum was not asked 
for by the Roman Catholics, it was granted as a mat- 
ter of State policy. For his own part, he earnestly 


.| hoped that the time might come when the Roman 


Catholics would be in a position to come forward and 
ask the House of Commons to discontinue 
that grant; but they would be very foolish to do so 


y | before the question of the Established Church in Ire- 


land was settled. 

Mr. Bentivex defended the toleration of the Church 
of England, and instanced the conduct of the Church 
of England with reference to the Church-rate 

uestion and to the Universities, in order to show 
t they were always ready to settle those questions 
upon the basis of a fair and equitable compromise ; 
whereas the Dissenters had invariably rejected all 
schemes for the purpose unless all endowments of the 
Established Church were given up. The hon. mem- 
ber had stated that the Roman Catholics had always 
been ready to advocate the rights of the Dissenters 
in England; but might there not have been a tacit 
understanding between those parties that if the Ro- 
man Catholics helped the Dissenters to pull down the 
Established Church in England, the Dissenters would 
help the Roman Catholics to pull down the Irish 
Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WuHa.uey thought it quite unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the details of this or any other such measure 
until the members of the Bench informed 
the House whether it was desirable to promote the 
Roman Catholic religion. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Mons withdrew his amendment, and the 
House divided on Mr. Fawcett’s motion with the fol- 
lowing result, which was announced amid cheering 
and laughter :— 

— rn 
„„ oe „„ „%% ceo co 10 

The Spzaxer: The ayes to the right were 108, 
and the noes to the left were 108. The resolution 
before the House is an abstract resolution, and does 
not even lay the basis or take the first step in the 
way of legislation. No doubt the principle involved 
is an important one, and if that principle was 
affirmed by a majority of this House it would be of 
great force. It should, however, be affirmed by a 
majority of this House, and not simply by the voice 
of the presiding officer. Under these circumstances, 
I give my voice with the noes. (Cheers.) 

CHURCH-RATES ABOLITION BILL. 
On the motion for the third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Actanp, who had notified his intention of 
moving the recommittal of the bill for the purpose of 
considering the following additional clause :—‘ The 
restoration or rebuilding of any church situated in 
a parish in which a landowner has land, or the 
building of a new church in such parish, shall be 


| deemed to be an improvement of land within the 
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Improvement of Land Act, 1864, and all the provi- 


" ‘ ’ rdi 1 >; m r | 
sions of the said Act shall apply accordingly * alterations in the original plan, and argued in favour 


of drawing more close the connection between the 


over, for the purposes of the said Act as amended 
by this section, an archbishop, bishop, rector, or 
vicat, or other person holding any ecclesiastical 
benefice, shall be deemed to be a landowner in 
respect of the lands held by him in respect of his see 
or benefice,” said that he thought it extremely 
Gavisdble that in passing a bill of this nature provi- 
sion should be made by whith equitable and volun- 
taty arrdtigements might be entered into with land- 
owners for . support of the Chitch fabrics in rural 

joes. Such arrangements he proposed to sanction 
55 the clause which he had placed on the paper, but 
in deference to the wishes of hon. members in his 
neighbourhood, and in the absence of support from 
hon. gentlemen opposite, it was not his intention to 
proceed with it. 

Mr. Gonbr moved that the bill be read a third time 
that day three months. 

The House then divided, and the numbers were— 


For the amendment .. 99 
Against . 129 
Majority against.. .. .. 30 


The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

The Chiirch-rates ation Bill was, on the 
thotion of Mr. Hubbard, withdrawn. 

The Associations of Workmen Bill was withdrawn, 
on the motion of Mr. T. Hvones; Mr. Nears assent- 


and Cambridge Universities Education Bill. 
Some other orders were forwarded a stage, and the 


House adjourned at five minutes before six o' clock. 
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THE MILITIA. 
« On Thursday, before going into Committee of 
74 Lord ELcno discussed the recommendations 
Recruiting Commission, and, contending that 
true basis of an army of reserve must the 
tia, advocated the resorting to the Ballot in order 
put the force on a satisfactory footing, and moved 
& resolution to that effect. Sir J. PaK Noto dis- 
| altogether from Lord Elcho as to the necessity 
r resorting to the Ballot, and maintained that the 
voluntary principle had been found amply sufficient 
to maintain the Militia up to its full establishment. 
mag further discussion, the resolution was 
wn. 
_ REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY, 
Sir J. Paxmerox, in moving the supplemental 
vote of 83,250/., stated that a certain portion of it 
was to be devoted to augmenting the pay of the 
existing Militia force by 2d. per day, but the greater 
was to defray the se consequent on the 
increase of the Militia in connection with the Army 
of Reserve, and he proceeded to explain his plan, 
premising that, with one exception, it was identical 
with General Peel's plan. This Army of Reserve 
would consist of two parts—the first and second 
reserves. The first would be formed in this way— 
= Militia would be increased from 90,000 to 120,000, 
d 30,000 would be enrolled under the condition 
of being drafted into the lar army whenever 
wür might arise or be imminent—on consideration of 
double bounty—and to them would be added those 
tien of the regular army who, having served at 
least two-thirds of their term of service in the 
line, should elect, with the permission of their com- 
manding officers, to commute the remainder of their 
time at the rate of two years in the reserve for one in 
These men, he calculated, w6uld amount 
,000, and instead of placing them with 
was 6 ted by General Peel, but 
th t practical difficulties, 
that they should be attached to the 
force created by Lord Herbert’s Act of 1869, 
with the pensioners. The second reserve 
consist of the enrolled pensioners, and such 
the second term of service in the line as 
be read 
e, but 
het ere would be a to 
,000, of whom 50,000 would be liable to 


St 
2 


4 


service. Sir John, in conclusion, explained 
of the first reserve, which he put at 230,000/., 
72,0007. for the double bounty and 78,875/. 


—vis. 


y of the 30,000 militiamen, 48,000/. for the 
and 24,000/. for the pay for twelve 
days’ drill of the commuted service men (putting 


| N 2d. Militia 
15 * of the scheme he remarked 


it would p. 
though it would not be of much use, the only 


ice, and 
ra in i at the break- 
nn 
ekperiment, ft was the most economical 

UwkR praised the Militia portion of the 
1 Bur eid ie any I number of 


3 


commuted service men would be obtained : ad Mr. | 
O’Rertiy objected strongly to Sir J. Pakington's 


Line and the Militia. The scheme was also criticised 
* Major Dickson, Major Walker, Lord Elcho, Sir 
Beach, and Sir H. Verney, but ultimately the vote 


was agreed to. 
Votes were also agreed to for the increased pay of 
the Army Reserve Corps and the Royal Marines. 


The Army Reserve and the Militia Reserve Bills 
were read a second timo. 

In Cottimittee of the whole House authority was 
given to the Commissioners of the ry to raise 

,0007. on terminable annuities for the fortifica- 
tions, 150,000/. of which Sir J. Pakington explained 
would be expended on iron shields. 

In Committee on the Poor Law Board Bill, on 
Clause 1, which makes the Board a permanent de- 
partment, an amendment by Mr. Ayrton to restrict 
its duration to five years, after some debate, was 
negatived by 88 to 14, and the ining clauses of 
the bill were agreed to without demur. 

Some other orders were forwarded a stage, and 
— was counted out at a quarter-past three 
0 . 


RCCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS (WEST pus. 
a At oe 4 1 oe — Under 
Ohies w er tment necessary 
to be made in the West In 4 the Act 5 Vié., 
sess. 2, o. 4; previous to futaré legislation, would be 


thade in srance of the abatement of the tent of 
20, 300“. per annum out of the i Fund. 


West Indies w 


6 | Fundof 
They thought that such appointments might carry ont 
the object they had in et Gas safely to the Ohereh 
ad private interests concerned, and more satisfactorily 
to the colonies, who had to revise their own cleridal 
acts which would expire this year, but all appoint- 


colonies. 
LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND. | 

Sir C. O’Loonten raised a discussion on the 
general state of Ireland, complaining that the session 
was about to close without the . to her 
wounds of any of those styptics whi . Disracli 
had promised on taking office. On the contrary; he 
had preserved a stu silence whenever Irish sub- 
jects were under discussion. Sir Colman discussed 


particularly the two land bills, of which he remarked 


that thou they did not far enough, as he 
thought, it was the opposition not of the Irish 
Liberals, but of the members from Ulater, which had 


compelled their withdrawal, traced the tent 
and disaffection of the country to the state 
of the land, Church, and education questions, and, 
while praising the conduct of the present Irish 
Executive, he insisted that legislation was 4s 
important as good administration, and pressed Mr. 
Disraeli to state now what he intended to do for 
Ireland next year. 

Sir P. O’Barew made some observations on the 
im nce of remedial legislation; Sir F. Hayvears 
pointed out that though reform had occupied nearly 
all the session, and prevented legislation, some at- 
tempts had been made to meet the complaints of 
Ireland + a Royal Commission had been issued to 
consider the Irish Church question, the land question 
had been ventilated, the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
had been reconsidered, and some approach had been 
made to putting the railway system on a more satis- 
factory footing. 

Mr. Macurxs maintained with great warmth that 
insecurity of land tenure was the cause of Irish dis- 
content, compared with which the Established Church 
and the education question were but minor evils; 
while Mr. Wuala, on the other hand, traved Irish 
disaffection exclusively to the 22 of the Romish 
priesthood, and complained that all his offers to 
arene this oft-repeated assertion were treated with 


erision. 

The Cuancetror of the Excurqver acknowledged 
we the — * 2 of Irelan B tem 8 

rpus suspended, was not actory, bu e 
responsibility could not be traced to the conduct of 
the present Government or of their ecessors. 
The Government, he maintained, had shown their 
appreciation of the importance of the land question 
by bringing in two measures, which, though 
members supposed peculiarly to represent landlords 
were ready to deal with them in a conciliatory spirit, 
were criticised in a bold and captious tone by those 
who professed to speak for the tenants, and who sud- 
denly discovered that the compensation on which 
they had insisted for years was all moonshine.” 
The question of Irish university education, he ad- 
mitted, must be met, and he that by a wise 
forbearance a settlement might be made conducive to 
the public interest. To Sir C. O . oom 
that he had not spoken on the Established Church, 
retorted that debates consisting chiefly of historical 
retrospects and representations of the Irish Church 
as a bangs of conquest, which ought, therefére, to be 
abo! , would not conduce to a state of feeling 
favourable to a settlement, and he expressed strong 
doubts whether Ireland—whose misfortune was that 
much had been d. and little had been created 
—would be benefited by in a policy of in- 
discriminate pulling down. Desiring to see Ireland 


Mr. 32 — the only . the Govern- 
ment to i eir ied in in 
Dir ons 2 


| the part of the governors, and a willingness on the 


part of the governed to look with forbearance and 
gratitude on the acts of those whom they believed 
anxious to befriend them. By an improvement of 
her agricultare and the introduction of manufactures 
and the combination of various industries he hoped 
that the state of Ireland would be improved; bat he 
admitted that material causes alone would not 

this about, and that the Government must te tnepinel 
by the spirit of justice and complete impartiality. 


(Continued on paige 628 
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YESTERDAY'S PARLIAMENT. 

The House of Lords last night resumed the con- 
sideration of the Reform Bill at Clause 7, which 
abolishes the compound householder. Pari Gauer 
moved the omission of the claasé, which was stoutly 
defended by the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
ground that to strike out the clause would be to dis- 
franchise many persons. After, some discussion, the 


amendment was rejected by 148 votes to 43. The 
clause therefore remuins in the bill. 


A clause proposed by Lord Hatt in reference 
of leaseholders 


to. the was, after a brief 
debate, negatived by 135 votes to 41. Lord Lyrretron 


moved his clause, ic, efile Reed’ that every one 
le Band before he was 


a 
4 4 J 


atid 


ments made would be subject to the approval of the | was 


finally barried by 1 ‘ 
The Marquis of Biistor moved to 


| which disqualifies paid 3 


sen some ony 


after 
ts 


| the Ist of January, 1880. The 


the Irish bills of the session—the law bills, and H 


the effect of disfranohising those borou he only 


motion 
_tived, and clauses 10, 11, 12, and 13 having be 
agreed to, further progress with the bill was thin 


postpo st ania al : 
rA 


ouse at 


In the Honse of Commons v, at the mori 
ing sitting, the Cuancettor of Eoin, fn 
reply toa question from Sir R. Palmer, stated thatit 
was the intention of the Government to & con 
mission of in nig Tans the . and effect of 
resent constitdtion of the superior courte of law and 

uſty in Eugland, aud in Courts of Adiniralty atid 
Divorce respectively, into the 
of the present separation of jarisdiotion 
tween the oourts, and into various other mattets 
connected with the transaction of judicial business. 

On the motion for ng into committee on the 
Factory Acts Extension Bill, Mr. Morratt moved, 

That the House de not withoat farther evidence to 
interfere with the free of labour to so great an extoat 
as contemplated by this measure 


This was 4 subject, he said, 


ployers and ed ought to be heard before a 
— 0 Mor sn dnl 


there was v. ect on 
mation Skies the tase Mr. Lippert said he 
thought thet the matter should be reserved for 4 re- 
formed Parliament ; and Mr. Henuer said there had 
been so much success attending this exceptional 
legislation, that he thought they might go on with it. 
The amendment was negatived, the House went into 
committee, and tle various clauses were agreed to 
with some amendments. | . 

before seven 


The sitting was suspended shortly 
Tbe House re-assembled at nine o’clock, but was 
immediately counted out. 


Tun Yxtverton 7 — The Modes 9 Lands 
eng pronounced judgment on the a 0 

rs. Longtorth Yelverton. They decided ast. 
inst the appellaut, the repult. 
that 4 will not be 
oath, 08 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 
The supply of English wheat, was again limited, but the 


thri and prospe he looked Een a to | 
* tion of the eircumstangss which produced 
good — elsewhere—a desire to act Judy on 
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in., tunity, nor, 


the protection of the Pope, which has 
been in a state of dissolution. The article in 
the official o is evidently intended as a 
warning to Italy. It is said that Garibaldi is 
e ition to Rome, and in a 
atholic Powers, Cardinal An 
the tions made by 
of his 


Italy, and though both the Government and 
people may hesitate to defy France, there is 
great and almost universal indignation at the 
recent demonstrations of Pius IX. ard the 
Catholic Bi at Rome. 

Though Turkish telegrams are little more 


substantially to believe the statement that the 
insurrection in Crete has been definitively sup- 
and that the island has submitted to 


fore the United States Congress closed their 
short extra session, they a supplementary 


Reconstruction Bill, which ratifies the past action 
of the district military commanders, empowers 

Grant to remove the Southern civil 
officials, declares no person entitled to registra- 
tion as 
pardon, 


ay 
and 


oter by reason of the President's 
also decides that all civil officials 
in the rebellion shall be dis- 
Bill was promptly vetoed by 
entirely unconstitutional, but 


feeling in the United States appears 
divided relative to the execution 


— ——— 


have pronounced against him, and the civil war 

in that unhappy country still goes on, notwith- 

ay oy end wnfall of Maximilian. 

The tio news of the week is singularly 
Fine, settled weather seems to have 


the seat for West Gloucestershire, 
ed by Mr. Justice Rolt ; and the House of 
dismissed the final of 
Miss in the celebrated Yelverton 
case, ha decided that the Court of Session 
was justi in not allowing the matter to be 
The case illustrates anew the dis- 
graceful state of our marrisge laws, and will 
help to bring about the speedy enactment of 
one uniform law of marriage for the three divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom. 


THE LORDS IN COMMITTEE ON THE 
BILL. 


Ws must suspend our judgment on the 
litical wisdom and foresight of the House of 
rds in regard to the re tation of the 
People Bill, until they shall bave disposed of 
all its clauses in Committee, which we imagine 
may be accomplished by the end of the present 
week. We cannot say that we have been much 
struck with the superiority of that House over 
the House of Commons as a deliberative 
assembly Py their mode of dealing with the 
measure hi They do not appear to us to 
have grasped its true character and purport, 
nor to have fully appreciated their own oppor- 
indeod, to have surveyed their 

tion in relation to it with the penetration 

of patriotic statesmanship. They have cast no 
new light upon any one of the various aspects 
of the question. They have brought to the 
handling of it no new resources, no happy 
thoughts, no fresh expedients, no clear, consis- 


- | tent, consecutive ideas. Plainly, they have not 


mastered it as a practical problem, however 
deeply some of them may have studied the 
general question of Parliamentary Reform as a 
constitutional theory. We do not wonder at 
this. Indeed, we should have been surprised if 
it had been otherwise. Few of them come into 
contact with political life except at its upper- 
most surface. The ter part of them are 
utterly ignorant of nature, tendency, and 
extent of the various forces they are profes- 
sedly aiming to adjust. To most of them the 

ple, their modes of thought, their habits of 
fife. their feelings, their wants, their aspirations, 
are utterly unknown. How is it likely that they 
should apprebend more vividly than others the 
real arift and of the revolution 
aun ort 


hel 
or that they should i 2 


reliable than those from Greece, there is reason 


— 
eminent qualifications for giving final shape to 
a Bill which is a concrete expression of it? 
They shine conspicuously in debate, so con- 
spicuously that we doubt whether in this re- 
— they do not surpass any similar body in 

— * — — n they ever dis- 
pla peculiar aptitude of counsel, or extra. 
—— tact in "the modification of details ? 
What plastic energy have they been wont to 
exert? What constructive ability have they 
ever brought to bear upon the institutions of the 
country f Let us not deceive ourselves the Lords 
will erect no lasting monument to their pa- 
triotism or their renown. Were the kingdom 
in any danger of being lost, they would not 
save it. 

Well, the Lords have 
the Bill, having rejected the preliminary abstract 
resolution of Lord Halifax, affirmi the 
inadequacy of the scheme of Redistribution 
which it embodies, and they have pretty well 
finished the franchise clauses. The alterations 
they have made do not commend their wisdom. 
They have substituted 15/. annual value for 10/. 
as the amount of rent fixed for the qualification 
of 1 elie pees they robab 7 exclude 
from ope of getting upon the register 
three-fourths of the —— —— in the 
metropolis, and a large number of them in all 
our most populous cities and towns; and they 
have cut out the clause which conferred the 


— 1 —— franchise upon copyholders. and lowered 
i in counties. These changes 
can hardly be regarded as Conservative in their 
character, although they were no doubt made 
with Conservativeintentions. If acquiesced in 
by the House of Commons, as they already 
have been by the Government, they will not 
sensibly diminish the democratic tendencies of 
the measure, while, in the case of the ger 
franchise, a germ of agitation will have been 
needlessly put into the soil which will - 
up with murvellous rapidity under their — 
ships’ very noses, and which will compel them 
next Session to a subject supposed to 
have been settled for the lifetime of this genera- 
tion at least. But it is not at all certain that 
the House of Commons will acquiesce. On the 
contrary, the probability is that it will insist 
upon retaining the re at 10l., and, in that 
event, the will have to give way, for it is 
my = that ry} Bill be en — 
y any difference of opinion upon a secon 
point — as this—and thus the only conse- 
uence of this grand Conservative victory will 
that at the s tion of that Goreng i 
partisan, Lord Uns the Lords fore 
shown their dislike and their impotence most 
It ie possible, though, think, not 
tis possible, though, as we „not v 
probable, that our Postscript may show a — 
siderable alteration effected in the Redistribu- 
tion clauses of the Bill. It seems to be the 
eneral conviction of both sides of the House 
the ment pro in the Bill is a 
mere —— and to a on the —— 
argument urged in support of it - the late peri 
of the Session, and the little time lett for im- 
amendmente—is unworthy of serious 
consideration. If the process of disfranchise- 
ment is carried further in two-membered con- 
stituencies, and two votes only are given to each 
elector in three cornered constituencies, it is as 
large a change as can be looked for—no 
boroughs, we suspect, will be wholly disfran- 
chised, nor is it very likely that recourse will be 
had to grouping. But we do not believe that 
any such amendment of the scheme will be 
satisfactory to the country. The seats thus 
gained will be transferred, for the most part, 
to the counties, in order to strengthen the landed 
interest. Now we do not wantthis. The land- 
lords will be strong enough for obstruction 
under the clauses of the Bill as they now stand. 
They have one branch of the 2 exolu- 
sively to themselves —they have the greater 
number of county constituencies at their com- 
mand— will be pretty sure to get hold of 
the small single boroughs, and they will exercise 
a preponderant influence over some of the larger 
ones. The land is alre · dy over-protected, and 
ve do not care to see additional members trans- 
ferred to it from urban populations, even if. as 
com with many others, they are dispro- 
portionately small. We shall look with keen 
suspicion upon any plan for the allotment of 
electoral power to constituencies by the House 
of Lords. They may spoil the pretext for future 
redistribution, not only without removing, but 
by increasing, the evil which calls for it. And 
this, we fear, is what they may successfully 
attempt. But our readers will probably know 
the result be‘ore they have cast their eyes upon 
these observations. . 
Be that result what it may, the country will 
no doubt gain the benefit of a large and sub 
stantial measure of Parliamentary Reform. 
There is no indication that the Lords will touch 


t into Committee on 
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adversely any vitel point of the Bill, and but 
little — they will greatly improve tt. They 


have eaten their leek, or nearly so, and must be 

a few expressions of disgust. Another 
week will probably put the mea-ure formally, 
as it is now virtually, beyond reach of dangor. 
Its imperfections can be easily removed here- 
after—its anomalies reduced within tolerable 
limits. No measure conducted through the 
House of Commons by a Liberal Administration 


would have been so quietly accepted or 80 
“4 272 


. —— 1 


not to them, for having secured 
far more than an 


of us expected six months 
d let us careful to turn our new 
advantages to the best possible account. 


PROPOSED WAR WITH ABYSSINIA. 


Wans of offence are 8 projected 
except under pretext of some beneficial object. 
Just now there is a small party, which may 

tly become a larger one, intent upon 
carrying war into the dominions of a barbaric 
African chief who rules what is called the 
Empire of Abyssinia. This man holds in cap- 
tivity some of our own countrymen, and will not 
listen to the voice of reason for their release. 
Why they went into his dominions, and what 


did there to expose themselves to the 
— of the 


however, that the 
nected with any political motive, that they con- 
dacted themselves with the most exemplary 
caution and propriety, and that nothing but the 
tyranny and cruelty of the sable sovereign can 
be assigned as a reason for their detention in 
Abyssinia. The question is, does our honour as 
a nation, the prestige of our name in India, or 
our interest in humanity, require us, or would 
they all or either of them justify us, in attempt- 
ee our countrymen from the gripe of 
ore by force of arms P 


A word or two first upon the claim of the 
eaptives themselves to protection. We need 
not restrain our sympathy for them in the least, 
even though we may deny to them any valid 
claim to the national protection. Civis 
Romanus sum,” is, no doubt, a proud boast, and 
a guarantee for personal security. at least as far | 
as the ruling powers are concerned, in every 
civilised country in the world. But the maxim 
that wherever an Englishman may choose to go 
he takes with him in potentiality all the re- 
sources of England for his defence, must be 
received with some qualification. There are 
many tribes in Africa and in Asia, organised it 
may be on monarchical principles, and consti- 
tuting what may be described as independent 
kingdoms, with which we have no political con- 
nection, very little, if any, commercial inter- 
course, and over whose proceedings we have 
never exercised, nor sought to exercise, any 
kind of influence. If any of our countrymen, 
well knowing these facts and conditions, deem 
it worth their while to risk probable molestation 
<a death in pursuit of some object in 

ich they take a special interest, by intruding 
themselves into any of these domains, is it to 
be understood henceforth that they do so at their 
own risk, or in case of their coming to grief is 
England to be considered bound to follow them 
with her protective power, even to the extent of 
making war to ress the injuries they may 
sustain? If this doctrine is to be acted upon 
it is well that we should understand it—for if 
every wandering missionary, merchant, or 
tourist, is to bear with him, wherever his spirit 
of enterprise may take him, the pledge and 
responsibility of the British Government for 
his defence, or in the event of his maltreatment 
to death for the punishment of those who 
harmed him, we give a licence to individuals 
which we withhold from the Government itself. 


The ciple cannot be recognised, for it is 
slaialy isspracticable. All that the country 
can do in the supposed circumstances is what an 
individual might feel it his duty to do, if he had 
the power—namely, shutting its eyes to the 
temerity which has brought trouble upon the 
adventurers, and looking only at the heavy 
penalty they have incurred, to intervene so far 
as it may without involving itself in worse 
calamities for their deliverance from the effects 
eir own imprudence. 

But if something more than this were required 
—if it were a legitimate exercise of national 
authority to declare war against an offending 
people or potentate because they thought fit to 
oppress a foreigner within the limits of their 
own sovereignty—at any rate, one would ima- 
gine, liberty yet remains to consider the chances 
of benefit to the suffering party, to count the 
costa of a hostile expedition, and to weigh the 


immediate execution. 


ex and are said to prefer encountering it 
to lingering out their days in a miserable cap- 
tivity. That may be so—but surely it will not 
justify a Government in facing all the risks, the 
uncertain issues, and the certain expenditure of 
life and treasure which a war involves. We 
ought not to move armies in order that a few 
prisoners may meet with a quicker despatch. 
But there is another item for consideration. 
The Emperor Theodore’s dominions are not easy 
of access. From the shores of the Red Sea to the 
frontiers of Abyssinia an army would have to 
march over an unwatered, barren, and moun- 
tainous district of considerable breadth. Ten 
thousand men would be the minimum force re- 
uired, and they would have to carry with them 
their own commissariat and water every step 
of their advance. It would be rash to say that 
the feat cannot be accomplished ; but at what a 
terrible expense of life, tosay nothing of money, 
would it inevitably be? And be it remem- 
bered that unless the prisoners were rescued 
there would be nothing whatever to show 
for it. We should chastise a thousand 
innocent people for each guilty one. We should 
lose hundreds of lives in striving to save tens. 
Weshouldcommitthe highest breach of morality, 
and inflict an immense amount of suffering. pro- 
fessedly for humane ends, really to maintain the 
<— of our national name. It will not bear 


00 into. We are that Lord 8 
— the oontingen ar strong re — 
The fear is lest old Indians” should succeed 


in 1 lar passions, and —e Re 
noble Foreign tary to accepta policy whi 
both his head and his heart — 5 


NOTES OF THE SESSION. 


Taz House of Commons was occupied on, 
Wednesday in a discussion on Trinity College, 
Dublin, which embraced the wide field of Irish 
University education in general. It occurred on 
the resumption of the debate on Mr. Faweett’s 
resolation for throwing open the fellowships and 
scholarships of Trinity College, which Mr. 
Monsell met by an amendment in favour of 
altering the constitution of the University of 
Dublin, so as to enable it “ to include Colleges 
connected with other forms of religion than 
that of the Established Church, and that the 


members of such — 1 should be entitled to 
share in all the benefits now ed by the 
members of Trinity College.” debate 


which ensued was im t as indicating that 
the higher education in Ireland cannot long be 
maintained on its present footing. There was 
a general agreement that the Trinity College 

owments ought not to be allowed to remain 
4 3 the hands of the Episcopal 
minority. Attorney-General for Ireland, 
indeed, made a stout defence of the present 
state of things, but it was in the nature of an 
appeal ad mixeracordiam. Mr. Fawcett would 
wo these emoluments to Protestants 
and © ics alike. But the latter—at least 
an influential section of them—are opposed to 
mixed education. They want their own deno- 
minational University, and aseparation between 
the Dublin University and Trinity College, so 
that the former may be constituted as Mr. 
Monsell suggests. separate Catholic Uni- 
versity with a charter of incorporation would 
best suit the views of the Romish hierarchy, 
but that concession to sectarianism they are not 
likely to secure, and as the alternative there is 
no good reason why one or more Catholic 
Colleges, the Queens College, and Trinity 
Co should not be combined together as 
members of one common seat of education on 
the plan of the London University. Although 


In the gase of the Abyssinian captives, there is carried out. 


a high probability that any declaration of war h of t Laren poi 

against the Emperor would be followed by their out in his 412 ot gen Taste 
| They themselves are | walk in wi 

aware of the risk to which they would be opinions b 


the Enylish Universities 


— — — 
— — 


In the colleges and universities 


— 


excellent speech. every man might 
thout any question as to his religious 
eing asked of him; he was told that 


he must attend the regular classes if he wished 
to take the degree of A.M. or A. B., that he 
would be examined in due time by the proper 
examiners, and if he came 
standard would obtain a degree. 
was raised as to difference of faith in 
unless it were the Divinity 
there young men belonging to any religious 
denomination might atten 
When they saw such a 
done for centuries, 
raised under it, he thought it 
tended that it was im 
system in Ireland.” 


up to the uired 
N No question 
any class, 
classes, and even 


if chose. 
a system, existing as it had 
without any — being 
could not be con- 
ible to work such a 
nd, we might adi, if the 
noble lords who, on the succeeding evening, 
conjured up so alarming a picture of the dis- 
astrous influence which the abolition of tests in 
lie would produce 
upon religion, would honestly examine the 
results of this liberal policy in Scotland, this 
bugbear would be laid. Can it be said that 
there is less regard for religious creeds or pro- 
fession in Scotland, where an open university 
system has been for centuries in operation, than 
in Eogland, where the chief seats of learning 
have close church tions? 

When this interesting debate was finished on 
Wednesday, the Church rates Abolition Bill 
came on for third reading. There w 
—even Mr. Gorst, who moved its 
nothing to say—and a majority of thi 
the measure through its final stage in the 
Commons. Though there was not 
muster on either side, the Liberals 
better state of discipline than the Tories. 
latter, apathetic as to the result, 
bahly on the aid of the Lords to 
Bill, only mustered some ninety-nine 
Mr. Hardcastle’s supporters were 129, 


i 


a majority of thirty in favoar of the 
ill be remembered in March 


second reading was carried by the large majority 


of seventy-six—the 


largest ever known 


House of 450 members—a far better test of the 
— opinion of the House than a division at the 
ag 


end of the Session, when as 


many as seven 
of “the Church 


— 
ing such measures on the hereditary Chamber. 
At all events, the Lower House have brought 
total abolition nearer by passing Mr. Hard- 
castle’s Bill h 


On Thursday the House of Commons dis- 
cussed the scheme of a reserve army, which is, 
with some modifications, the plan originated 
and explained by General Peel early in the Ses- 
sion. Sir John Paki the present War 
Minister, proposes the militia should be 
increased by 30,000 men, who are to be enrolled 
subject to the condition of being drafted into the 
regular army in time of war. ese, with the 
regular soldiers who, having served two-thirds 
of their time, shall elect to enter the line re- 
serve, will, Sir John expects, constitute a force 
of 50,000 men to fall back upon in an emer- 

ency, costing the nation 230,000/. per annum. 
A second reserve force will consist of enrolled 
— to the number of 30,000. Though 
eneral Peel strongly supported the plan, many 
military members expressed an opinion that it 
would break down in practice. The House, 
however, accepted it, passed the necessary votes, 
and wrens owe A made no difticulty in giving 
wer to raise 800,000/. on terminable annuities 
urther to carry out the costly fortitication 
scheme of the late Lord Palmerston. 


Mr. Monsell withdrew his amendment, the 
Irish members declined to sanction Mr. Fawcett's 
resolution as it stood, and the result of the divi- 
sion was a tie—108 to 108. The Speaker very 
properly under the circumstances gave his 
casting vote with the “ Noes,” on the ground 


laid down in the resolution should be affirmed 
by a majority of the House, and not simply by 
e voice of the presiding officer. Peres 
Though the Government took no part in this 
important debate, it is understood that they 
ard the present state of university education 
in Ireland as unsatisfactory,and will be prepared 
to deal with it next Session. Their course is 
clear—to constitute a national university with 
affiliated colleges, and make the endowments of 


Trinity College available for general university 
instead of — them as the 


one against the other with careful 


deliberation. 


| patrimony of « ect. The 


cumple COS 
shows how such a system may 


that a principle of so much importance as was 


The Irish members had another field day on 
Friday, which had no other result than to air 
their dissatisfaction with the Government, who 
are not to be very severely censured for pass- 
ing no substantial measure this Session for the 
redress of Irish grievances. The complainants 
probably wished to draw out the Chanceller of 
the Excchequer, who amused though he 
did not deceive them with safe generalities and 
oracular periods on the mischief of persisting 
in the 21 of “ indiscriminate pulling down. 
Ireland must be governed“ in a spirit of justi e 
and complete imparti 25 These and other 
formal phrases Sir J. y not unreas nably 
interpreted as meaning that the Goverameut 
8 from dealing with the Church or the 
land question. After such 2 had been 
freely expressed by Irish members, Lord Naas 
warmly defended two avortive Land Bills, 
vaguely pr d to renew the subject next 
Session, and invited the “ patriotic assistance 
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of the House to settle the 


| vacation, or, more correctly speaking, our summer 
change, came to an end; and as we took our last 
look of the place we thought that if morbid feeling 
should ever prompt us to contemplate suicide, that 


lic | would be the place most appropriate to the misdeéd. 


a few determined 


defect ik As. 


| demned to live in thém. 


Most people, we suppose, are more affected than 
they are aware of by living within constant view of 
incompleteness and disorder. For ourselves, we 
confess to being extremely sensitive on this head. 
Thére are scores upon scores of towns in the north 
the anfinished and unpioturesqus appearance of 
which Would drive us to distraction if we Were con- 
te oes oon, 
monotony of raggédness which is dre -oppres- 
sive, ad we sometimes fancy that it is bio 
fosters in the uncultured part of their populations 


el] | the uncouth manners which are charanteristic of 


„them. If they had not shrewd wits and warm hearts, 


we are afraid to say how we should regard them. 


| For, lifé which is énvironed by scenes which repel a 


beauty, and théréfore for order and ooni- 
is bat a deformed life after all. One might 


taste for 
Almost as well be deaf or dumb or blind 46 be placed 


. | of proportion, fitness, beauty, perfection, It is not 


literatare alone that “ sweetness arid light” area 


11 


y twelve “ unicorn” consti- 


, to which a 
the Bi 


| 
i 
But 


y 
u frevasting of the 
uséé either now or next Session; 
efit, if they do not anticipate 
portunity of recon- 
s when his amendment 
from twelve boro 


i 


re 


＋ 
ess 


e Bay, as we saw it long, long, ago—it may 


finished. There is nothing thorough about it. The 
rage seems to be to cover as large a space as possible 
of the young mind with showy knowledge, and the 
design, bad enongh in itself, has to be abandoned in 


in a pictorial form, what a scene it 
| t. Here, of matérials brought 
together which have never yet been classified, much 
less bailt into a stracture fit for the housing of a 
living intelleot—there, whole rows of “ carcases,” 
sometimes in the shape of languages, sometimes of 
sciences, here and there of history, of geography, of 
philosophy, of religion, not only abandoned and use- 
less, but oumbering the ground—not u single 
chamber complete, not so much as 4 space large 
enough to admit of the mind turning itself round in, 
within which it can find rest and gratification for 
half-an-hour—none which may be decently fitted up 
in after life—all raw, blank, repulsive, desolate. 


Nuantr a quarter of a centary ago we took a brief 
holiday at Herne Bay, a watering-place which had 
then recently risen into notice. Its proximity to 
London, and its facility of access, gave it renown 
before it was prepared to support its good fortune. 
Te becanie a favourite resort of cits in search of fresh 
dir aud salt water, but its house acoommodation was 
not equal to Its attractions. The consequence was 
a rash of speculative builders to the spot with the 
landable intent of equalising supply and demand. 
Three or four years suffived to throw a preponderant 
weight into the opposite scale. Houses rose on all 
sides, but tenants did not fill them. Then followed 
4 period of monetary difficulty. Credit fell, and 
builders fell with it, leaving whole rows of unfinished 
tenements, some roofless, most of them windowless, 
all of them more or less incomplete. Our visit was 
made shortly after the place had sustained this 
paralysis. In some respect the locality and its 
natural advantages pleased us, but we were never 
able to surmount the depression prodaced upon our 
spirits by the disordered and ruinous aspect of the 
town. Domiciliary shells, technically called “ car- 
oases,” are an abomination in our eyes, and when 
these outnumbered the oooupied dwellings, while 
not a workman was to be seen employed on any one 
of them, the effect upon us was similar to u sojourn 
in the heart of a necropolis. It suggested all sorts 


inchoate pu suddenly 
hopeless 


re 


isapp premature decay, with its dreari- 
r 


: 
* 


interests which life imparts to it—which haunted us 
at every turn. We were not sorry when our sumniér 


And yet this is what we are aiming to do on a 
national scale—at least, if we are not aiming at it, 
this, for the most part, is the ontoome of our 
ambitious attempts. A high standard—for goodness’ 
sake don’t lower the standard, is the ory of all 
inspectors, echoed and re-echoed by Parliamentary 
theorists. What comes out of it all? Before they 
have fairly traced out the ground, or a few bricks are 
raised one upon another, the whole has to be left un - 
finished, so miserably unfinished, that it takes but a 
few years’ battling with the stern necessities of life 
to trample down the relios of it and cover them with 
rabbish. 

So it is, not unfrequently, with men’s commercial 
affairs. They begin with overbuilding, and they end 
with bankruptey. There is lees dishonesty of inten- 


structively, one may make it amount to much the 
same thing, but in its simple elements it is seldom 
so blameworthy. Men rush into plausible etter. 
prises without duly considering the risks to which 
they exposé, not only themselves, but others who 
put faith in them. They deem it necessary to pre- 
serve but a small margin against adverse chances. 
And when at last a crash comes, and their affairs 
undergo what may be called a posthumous investiga- 
tion, it is almost sure to be discovered that they have 
undertaken in haste more than they had, or could 
remsonably expect to have, the wherewithal to oom - 
pleté, and that they bad so framed their plans and 
pi their course, as that success was more 
dependent upon a run of good luck than upon their 
own judgment and resources. Their estates present 
to their creditors all the disagreeable features of the 
Herne Bay we first looked upon. 


: 


tion, perhaps, than is commonly supposed. Con- | 


| 


| 


. | Gf akin to God's. 


. | phers tell us that 


Is it not often thus with individual character? 
What possibilities! What promises! What grand 
and suggestive beginnings! Alas, alas! the evil day 
coties, the day of sore temptation, and the worth 
and work of earlier years are too easily abandoned, 
and ethibit therefore but an unsightly wreck. Look 
at it, and sdy whether it be possible to gaze upon a 
scene of more mournful desolation. The very faults 
which you deplore, were they not once capabilities 
of virtue upon which some loving eye rested with 
fond imaginings of the glorious things they would be 
when fally developed ? or had they not their roots in 
snadeptibilities to the good, the noble, the pure, the 
true, the divine, which promised to some yearning 
heart a Beauteous future? Onde, too, is you may 
plainly discern among the stained and weather- 
beaten relics, there was high purpose, there were 
elevating hopes, there were serious attempts, there 
was some progress. Oh! into what these things 
might bave been fashioned, and what they have 
become ? The contrast is too painful, and we are 
compelled to put away the picture from us with ita 
face tarned to the wall. 

Yét this individaal catastrophe is but a type of the 
wt of humanity as it seems to our limited power of 
vision. Incompleteness, disorder, confusion, neglect, 
ruin uch Gre the predominant fedturés of the 
r of humankind which obtrusively stare ug in 
the face. Is this final? Will it be ever thus? We 
trust not. There are a few habitations among the 
many onrbases which indicate the preserce of 
life, and the purpose of the supreme Architect. The 
race ig not abandoned. It is yet to be filled with a 
If He build not, the workthan 
laboureth but in vain. Man is trying his hand just 
how, and a poor work he makes of it. The philoso- 
needs no supernal aid, and that 
he can do all that he is fitted to do with simple 
resources he has at hiscommand. Well, he bas been 
making the experiment for a long while, and it has 
not turned out successful yet. Perhaps he will one 
day come to see this, to acknowledge it, and to 
aoquiesoe in it. Nay; it is not a matter of pérad- 
venture: it is a certainty stamped upon the very 
las of his being. And when he does so, and as he 
does go, this wüste of confdsion will gradually be 
transformed into a fair and glorious city—a city fit 


tor the great King—and what is now a place of 


sepulchres will be full as it can hold of a beautiful and 
indestructible life, free, joyous, pare, and perfect. 
— — — — 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


(Continued from page 625.) 

Sir J. Gray, interpreting Mr. Disraeli's 
4 @ declaration that the Government declined to 
eal next year ei with the Church or the land 
er ex his Ni r with their 
ecidion, and denied that the Irish oo opposed 
Lord Naas’s land bills, or had repu ted their 
claim for compensation.“ Lord C. HawttTon, on the 
oon , insisted that it was the representatives of 
the tenant interest who had ented those bills 


y 
been prevented pressin 

ion of all available time by the Re ill. 
On the general question, Lord Naas, while acknow- 
ledging that, owing to the circumstances of 
the session, Irish legislation had not been very im- 
portant, expressed a confident hope that it would 
soon be possible to deal with these vexed questions ; 
and with the patriotic assistance of both sides the 
University question would not be found very difficult 
of settlement. 

THE ABYSSINIAN CAPTIVES. 

Mr. H. D. Seymour called attention to the con- 
dition of the Abyssinian captives, and moved an ad- 
dress praying her Majesty to take steps to recover 
them, by force of arma if necessary. 

Sit H. Raw.ovson maintained that to bear longer 
with the indignity King Theodorus had put upon us 
would be an act of suicidal cowardice, and that we 
had no alternative but to take some strong steps at 
once to liberate the captives. Mr. Layarp stated 
that, having been formerly strongly opposed to an 
expedition, he had now come to the opinion that 
am was no other means left of rescuing the cap- 

ves. 

Lord Sranuzy said the matter had been under the 
attention of the Government ever since they came 
into office, and after mature considération they 
decided to attempt the release of the captives by 
friendly means, which he described, but these had 
now failed finally. In deciding what should be 
done next, 2 he entirely agreed that to leave 
the — ror er ae damage our 

ie, it co 7 that to obtai 
thelr — — dy force would be a n 
were the difficulties of , climate, 
* 
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Hc om, cyment of some of the African traders as 
Megoths: Tbe 

motion was then withdrawn. 

The Consecration and Ordination [ees Bill as 
amended through committee. The Canongate 
Annuity Tax (Edinburgh) Bill, and some other bills, 
were read a third time and passed. 

The Capital Punishment within Prisons Bill was 
withdrawn. 

The House adjourned at half-past one o’clock. 

On Monday the Jew pray 9 of the 2 

expressing t t at the necessity) wi Ww 
te Parliamentary Elections Bill. 

The House subsequently went into Committee of 
Supply, and on the vote of 99,621/. for the British 
Museum, Mr. Dienst announced the intention of 
the Government to take measures for the separation 
of the natural history collection from the other col- 
lections, and to bring in a bill to carry out that 
, object next session. 

THE EDUCATION VOTE. 

Lord Rozszret Montacv, in moving the education 
vote of 705,865/., stated that there was a small in- 
crease of 11,336“. over last year, and that during the 
year there had been eighty schoolrooms built, fifty 
„ and sixty-one teachers’ 

number of schools inspected 
was 13,686; there were on the books 1,519,871 
children, and of these 1,287,000 had been pre- 
sented at the inspections, 664,000 had been presented 


had passed in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Then 
there were 42,700 scholars in night-schools, showing 
a marked increase over previous years. 

The vote was agreed to after a lengthened discus- 


pressed an o 
. W. E. Forster remarked that technical 
schools were required in order to enable this country 
to compete with continental nations, which have 
technical schools, and that the feeling that the 
should be allowed to tax themselves in 
order to promote middle-class education was getting 


stronger 
THE PARKS REGULATION BILL. 
On going into committee on the Parks Regulation 
Bill, Mr. A strenuously oppesed the bill, object- 
ing i ly to what he insisted was a principle 


novel in our law, giving magistrates jurisdiction over 

litical offenders, instead of sending them before a 

— , and to the clause which allowed the Ran 

the First Commissioner to make regulations 
breach of which is to be ishable by fine. Now 
that a sati Reto Hl wes on Go ove of Keas- 
ing, a measure of this kind was unnecessary ; and he 
moved that the House deems it inexpedient to proceed 
with the bill this session. 

Sir OC. Russert. supported the bill, on the ground 
that London was now threatened with another Hyde 
Park demonstration, against Mr. Hughes’ Sunday 
Trading Bill. Viscount Amberley maintained that 
Hyde Park was the most fitting place for great meet- 
ings ; Mr. Cowrzr contended that if the House re- 
fused this bill the parks would become the arena of 
all kinds of controversies, political, religious, and 


F 
Mr. Serjeant Gaszizz opposed the bill. Mr. F 


Harpy arguod that the bill simply gave additional 
facilities for enforcing a legal right. 

Mr. Guiapstonz, though not disposed to refuse to 
legislate for the pu of giving these additional 
facilities, was of opinion that this bill had not been 
well considered—and at this period of the session it 
was not possible to consider it—that the peculiar 
delicacy of the subject had not been kept cientl 
in view, and that it was altogether inopportune. This 
was not a question to be decided b ment alone 
—feeling must be considered as well; and objecting 
to increase the power of the Executive in connection 
with the events of last year, and apprehending that 
3 just at present would bear the appearance 

an attempt on the part of Parliament and the 
Executive to revenge themselves for something like 
a defeat, he supported Mr. Locke's resolution. 

The CHancettor of the Excuzaver remarked 
that the right of public meeting was a valuable 
safety-valve, as useful, 4 to those in authority 
as to any body, and, admitting that the Londoners 
were net so well off for open spaces to meet in as the 
people of other towns, he maintained that it was 
more convenient in great colossal cities that meetings 
should be held in buildings such as the Manchester 
Free-trade Hall, adding that if a great public demon- 
stration was needed there was Primrose-hill. But 
the bill was a mere social and police arrangement, 
and the only question for the committee to decide 
was—is it desirable that the parks should be retained 
for the amusement and recreation of the people ? 


Mr. Briout dwelt on the importance and the use 
of public meetings, and eulogised the conduct of the 
people at the recent reform demonstrations, metro- 

litan and provincial, arguing that at meetings in 

yde Park the risk of collision would be less than at 
hil), as the ground was larger, and that, as 

they would be witnessed by a larger number of per- 
sons, their effect as demonstrations would be ’ 
The urgency of the case was not proved ; — wes 


for examination, and more than five-sixths of these | Da 


0 
Y | Mr J Smith 


the necessity for increasing the power of the Executive 


to deal with public meetings. 

Mr. Newpecate supported the bill, and on a divi- 
sion Mr. Locke’s resolution was defeated by a majo- 
rity of 45—133 to 88. The House went into Com- 
mittee, but no progress was made with the bill. 

Several other bills were forwarded a stage, and the 
House adjourned at a quarter to three o clock. 


PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS. 


CHURCH-RATES ABOLITION BILL. 
The following is the division list on the third 


AYES, 129. 
Acland, T D Gilpin, O Morrison, W 
Agar-Ellis, Hon Gladstone, W H Murphy. ND 
Agne w, Sir A Glyn, d Neate, C 
Allen, W 8 Goechen, G J O'Brien, Sir P 
Amberley, Viscount Graham, Ogilvy, Sir J 
Ayrton, AS Gray, Sir J 0 len, Sir 0 
Aytoun, RS Grey, Sir G O'Reilly, M 
Barclay, A C Grove, T Otway, AJ 
Bass, A Gurney, 8 Owen, Sir HO 
Bazley, T Hadfield, G 
Berkeley, HE Hauke, T Pease, J W 
Biake, J A Hartley, J Pim, J 
Bovham-Carter, J Hay, J Pollard-Urquhart, W 
Bouverie, E F Hay, Lord W M tter, 
Brady, Dr Hayter, AD DJ 
Bright, J Henderson, J 
JI H Lord 
Bruce, Lord 0 Horsman, E 
Buller, Sir A W Hutt, Sir W 
Butler, O 8 Jackson, W 
Candlish. J Jervoise, Sir J 
Cavendish, Lord F Johnstone, Sir J 
Childerr, H CE King, J L 
Clay, J Kinglake, A W 
Clinton. Lord A F Kinglake, J A 
Clive, G Knatch bull -Huges- 
Cowen, J 
ox, WT Ww 
Craufurd, EH J Leatham, VH 
Crawford, R W 8 
R Leferre, GJS 
Davie, Sir HRT Locke, J 
Dent, J D Lowe, Robert 
Dodson, J G Lusk, Alderman 
Duff, M EG ——, WA 
Eliot, Lord ‘ 
Enfield, Viscount M Laren, D 
Erskine, — — JF 
Esmonde, erry, 
Ewing, H EB Crum- Mill, J 8 
Eykyn, R Mills, J BR 
Fawcett, H Mitchell, A 
Forster. O Mitonell, TA 
Foster, O Monk, C J 
Gaselee, Serjeant 8 Moore, C 
NOES, 99. 
Adderley, C B Gore, JRO 
Archdall, Capt M Graves, 8 R 
Bari H Greene E 
Barttelot, Colonel Grey, Hon T De 
Beach, Sir M H Griffith, C D 
Beeoroft, G 8 Uuroey, R 
Bentinck, G C Gwyn, H N Hon G J 
Beresford, Captain Hamilton, Lord North, Colonel 
Brett, W 4 a ten, Lord C J ill, K 
— 0 Aera 4 Powell, F 8 
Capper, ervey, * 
Cave, 8 5. J Read, O 8 
Chatterton, HE Henley, J W Robertson, P F 
Conoily, T Herbert, Colonel Russell. Sir O 
Uorranoe, F 8 He) gate, Sir F W Sclater-Booth, G 
Corry, Rt Hon HL Hud; TBT Bcourfield, J H 
Cooper, B H Howes, B Selwyn, OJ 
Cubitt, G Hunt, G W Seymour, G H 
Dalkeith. Karl of Karslake, Sir JB Simonds, W 
Dimedale, R Kavanagh, A Stanhope, J B 
Du Cane, C Kendall, N Stuart, Lieut-Col 
Duncombe, Colonel King, J K Burtees, O F 
Du Pre, CG Laird, J Taylor, Colonel 
Edwards, sir H Lanyon, C Vance, J 
Ege:ion, BO 2 A Walcott, Admiral 
Egerton, W Liddell, H G Whitmore, H 
Fane, Col Lindsay, Colonel O Williams, F M 
Feilden, J M Wise, HO 
Sir J — 48 Taran R 
r ao or 
Fioser, J” Meller, Colouel T 


PAIRS. 
FOR. AGAINST, FOR. 


Mr H Vivian Mr HE Mr O Martin Mr Langton 
Hon DF For- F Goldemid Mr 8 Smith 


AGAINST, 


Mr Horsfall (MrT B Potter Col Lindsay 
Hon Henuiker- Hu F Calthorpe Mr OC Turner 
Major Mr d O hu Major Dickson 


MrT W Evans Sir M Ridley ur D Pug Mr Barnett 
Hon G Denman Mr Garth ir F Crossley Bir J Trollope 
Sir W Russell Sir W Heath- Mr H Foley Major Water- 
cote house 

MrG Moffatt Mr Tree Ald Salomons Lord Bective 
Mr T Bass MrASmith ur D Harris Sir J Bailey 
Sir J Simeon Sir W Bag Mr W Lee Colonel Forde 
MrMMash Captain Walah Mr 8 Whitbread Sir G Stucley 
Ool Biddulph Mr F Dick Mr. St. Aubyn Mr Arkwright 
Mr H Lewis MrCobbold Hon F Gower Mr Cochrane 


Mr Cardwell Mr B — Ld E Cavendish Hn A Egerton 
Mr d Rebow Mr A Bathurst Hu O Carington Mr R Torrens 
Sir E Cole- Sir P Egerton (Mr P Martin Mr Tollemache 
brooke Mr WMiller Sir T Bateson 
Mr F Dundas Mr Hartopp [Mr Foljambe Sir E Mordaunt 
Mr O Edwards Col Lowther Mr Fitzpatrick Hn |) Pennant 
M:W EFor-ter Mr T Baring (Mr E Holland Lord E. Hill 
Mr H Kdwards Ld Barrington Trevor 
Mr H Woods Lord H Soott (Sir J Power Mr Innes 
Mr RN Phillipe Colonel Gray Baron Roths- Sir K G Booth 
Mr Villiers Sir J Pakington 
Mringhm Sir s N 
Mr A Milbank Colonel H 
Mr O Foriescue Hon J Cole 
Mr Lamont 
Mr Labouchere Col 8 Knox 
Mr Monsell Col H Cole 
Mr H M Jack- Mr Hamilton 
son 


Mr J Whatman Mr H Bruen 
Mr ESynan Icrd H Percy 
Mr Devereux Sir B Guinness 


Lord Anvover MrS Wyndham] Mr Grenfell Mr Jolliffe 
Sir GColtharst Mr Walrond Mr K Hodgson Mr Paget 
Mr A Seymour Sir H Bruce 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone took no part it appears in 
the above division, and the names of Mr. Disraeli, 


Lord Stanley, and Mr. Walpole are also absent. The 
only Conservatives voting with Mr. Hardcastle were 


reading of this bill in the Commons on Wednesday :— | Somerset 


Mr. Agar-Ellis, Mr. Hartley, and Mr.M‘Lagan. Mr. 
Hubbard did not vote, nor Mr. Waldegrave Leslie. 

Including seventy pairs, the total number of 

members in favour of the third reading was 199. 
UNIVERSITY TESTS. 

The following is the division list on the proposal 
for the second reading of the University Tests (Oxford 
a Bill in the Lords on Thuraday 

ight :— 


CONTENTS, 46. 

DUKES, LORDS. 
Devonshire Russell Kenry (E Dunraven 
Grafton Spencer aud Mount- Earl 
St Albans VISOOUNTS. Leigh 

Falmouth Ly veden 
manquises. Halifax Monson 


Leinster (Duke Lein- Overstone’ 


Normanby ster) Ponsonby (E Bess- 
bingdon Chester Romilly , 

A 

Airlie London Baye and Sele 

Albemarle Lon Beaton 

Camperdown le (K Cork and Somerhill (M Clanri- 

De Gre (Teller) Oa b e of Alderley 
6 /Aamoye 

Granville Charlemont heden 

Kimberley (Teller) Charlemont Suffield 

Lichfield Cranworth Taunton 

Minto Ebury Vernon 

Morley Gage (V Gage) Wentworth 


NOT-OONTENTS, 74. 


Earl of Zetland Eari of Selkirk 

M Me of Blige Marquis of Winchester 
u 

Lord Lord Sherborne 

} aap E ~ Lord Ravensworth 

pe 1 of Allesbury Far! . 
Ob Bari of Coventry 

Marquis Conyngham Duke of 
Ath! Lord Wynford 

Viscount Sydaoey Bari Lacaa 

Lord Mostyn Lord Rollo 

Earl of Ularendon Viscount Exmouth 


Including seventeen pairs, the number of peers in 
support of the bill was sixty-three. 
London 


It will be seen that two b and 
Chester) vege for the bill, and of 
Canterbury three bishops against it, — 
the Bishop of Oxford. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 
In Wednesday's sitting of the Body 
after the successive adoption of the for all 


the Ministries, the Extraordinary Badget was agreed 
to in its entirety by 240 against 15 votes. The 
President then read a decree closing the session, and 
the members dispersed amid shouts of “ Long live 
the Emperor! 

The Moniteur du Soir denies that any note has 
been presented to Prussia. “No note has been 
either or read to the Cabinet of Berlin on 
the affairs of Schleswig, or on any other question.” 
Specific as this denial must appear to an ordinary 
reader, I am persuaded (says the correspondent of 
the Daily News, that it is nothing worth, and turns 
upon an equivocation as to the diplomatic meaning 
of the expression “note.” It is impossible te doubt 
now that France has made within these few a 
comminatory communication (whether in the 
of a “note” or not is quite immaterial) 
the Schleswig question. France has su 
what the Berlin journals stigmatise as the “ - 
communication of the Court of Denmark, and the 
interference is severely resented at Berlin. 

According to the Patrie the Russian Government 
have pronounced in favour of the in con- 
tained in the recent Danish note to of the 
manner in which article 5 of the Treaty of Prague 
should be carried out. 

The Presse states that another toh has been 
forwarded to the French chargé d' at Berlin 
ordering him to demand s of the Prussian 
Cabinet relative to the calling out of 25,000 men, the 
Hesse Cassel contin which was not to have 
taken place before 1 


In the Senate on Saturday, after a speech from the 
Duke de Persigny on the spirit of the constitution, 
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mong person 
The Sultan and his suite 


reached Vienna on Saturday. He was received by 


the Emperor, the Archdukes, and the authorities of 
the city, on Sanday, and lodged at Schönbrunn. The 


Sultan received the diplomatic corps, and after that 
the staff of generals was presented. The Sultan 
will return to Constan by way of the Varna 
and Rustohuk Railway. 

NAT One Hunpeep Persons PROSTRATED BY 
Licutnine.—The Buffalo Eopress, of July 1, says 
ieee 

pringville 
Union Agrioultural Association, a thunder shower 
came up, and the people present sought shelter in 
the exhibition sheds. Suddenly the lightning struck 
of these sheds, which contained men, women, 
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to the Ptince Consort himself, would naturally be in. 
terested in the story of his early days. The present 


to, by Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. 
be edited by Mr. 
Theodore Martin. The translations of the Prince’s 
letters are, with a few merely verbal corrections, by 
Princess Helena. We copy the following summary 
of the contenss of the book from the columns of the 


The possibility of a marriage between the Queen 
and the Prince was, it seems, fondly looked forward 
to by the Dowager-Duchess of Coburg from a very 


early period, and the Prince used to relate that 
“w he was a child of three years old his nurse 
always told him that he should marry the Queen; 
and when he first tho i 


t of 1 at all he 
err of her.“ the children grew up 
this was warmly encouraged by the King of the 
A from whom, indeed, the Queen first heard 
of it, but the idea of such a marriage met with much 


0 tion, and the late King William IV. did every- 
in his power to discourage it. No less than 
five other marriages had been contemplated for the 


young Princess; and the King, though he never 
mentioned the subject to the Princess herself, was 
especially anxious to bring about an alliance between 
her and the late Prince Alexander of the Nether- 
lands, brother to the t King of Holland. 
In his anxiety to this ae i 
2 he could, though ineffectually, to 
revent the Duke of Coburg's visit to England in 
836, when he came over with his two sons and 
2 nearly four weeks at Kensin Palace with 
Duchess of Kent. Queen A in later 
ears, said to the Queen that if she had told the King 
that & was hor own earnest wish to marry her cousin 
and that her happiness depended on it, he would at 
once have given up his opposition to it, as he was 
very fond of and always very kind to his niece. It 
was then that the Queen and Prince met for the first 


+m The Barly Years of His Royal hness the Prince 
Consort.” .Compiled under the direction W 4 the 
Queen? oo General tho Hon, Q, Grey. 7 Bader, 

0. * 


crowd were | his 


time, and her Majesty thus records her impressions of 
the visit : 


The Prince was at that time much shorter than his 


brother, already very handeome, bat stout, whi 
ti 2 afterwards. e Was — 


he entirely grew out of 


amiable, unaffected, and Merry—fall of interest 
in — 2 e on the pianc with the Princess, 
— f in constantly ocoupied. He 
always paid the greatest ottention to all he saw, and 
the Queen well how intently he listened to 
the sermon in St. Paul's where he his 
father and brother accompanied the Duchess of 
and the Princess there on the occasion of the service 
attended by the children of the different charity schools, 
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The 49 ti 
reception 
ven by the Queen to the Princes, and the way of 
at Windsor during their stay. They arrived on 
the 10th October, and on the l4th the Queen told 
Lord Melbourne that she had made up her mind to 
lage. The courtier statesman expressed his 
r ion. An intimation was given to the 
ince that the Queen wished to to him next 

On that day, the 15th, the Prince had been ont 


& few minutes’ conversation on other subjects, the 
Queen told him why she had sent for him; and we 
can well understand, writes General Grey, “any 
little hesitation and delicacy she may have felt in 


doing so, for the Queen’s position it impera- 
tive that any of marriage should come first 
from her must necessarily appear a painful one to 


those who, deriving their ideas on this subject from 
the practice of private life, are wont to look upon 
it as the vines and happiness of a woman to have 
her han t in marriage instead of having to 
offer it The Queen herself says that the 
Prince received her offer without any hesitation, 
and with the warmest demonstrations of kindness and 
affection.”” ‘The Queen told him to fetch his brother 
Ernest, which he did. In a letter to the King of the 
Belgians, which is given, the Queen announces what 
had occurred, stating that she loved the Prince more 
than she could say, and that he seemed to have great 
tact—“ a very necessary thing in his position.” The 
King, in ay. oe that when he learned this deci- 
sion he had almost the feeling of old Simeon, “ Now 
iettest thou thy servant depart in peace. From 
Prince Albert’s own letters we learn something more 
of this interesting interview. In a letter to his grand- 
mother, he writes :-— 

The n sent for me alone to ber room a few days 
ago, declared to me ip a genuine ontburst of love 
phy nen and Liebe) that 
I had gained whole heart, and would make her in- 
tensely happy (ubergluchlich) if I would mike her the 
sacrifice of sharing her life with her, for she said she 
looked on it as a sacrifice ; the only thing which troubled 
ber was that she did not think she was worthy of me. 
The joyous openness of manner in which she told me 
this quite enchanted me, aod I was quite carried away 
by it. She is really most good and amiable, snd I am 

uite sure Heaven has not gien me into hands, and 

we shall be ther. Since that moment 
Victoria does whatever she fancies I should wish or 
like, and we talk together a great deal about our future 
* she promises me to make as happy 46 pos- 
sible. 

In another letter to a college friend he says :— 


You know how matters stood when I last saw you 
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ed more and more. 

of Belgium that she 
ered as broken off, and 
could think of no ma'riage. I went, 
with the qulet but firm resolution to declare 
that I also, tired of the delay, withdrew en- 
the affair. It was, not, however, thus or- 


f e day after our 
were directed 
aly was secretly called to 


wo 
in which the Queen offered me her 


here. After that the sky was 
The Queen declared to my @ 


wished the affair to be ovnsid 
for four years she 
therefore, 


The strictest secresy was required. 

Ernast alone knew of it, and it was only at our de- 
that I could communicate my engagement to 

4 interesting from the Queen's jour- 
nal are then given ng to the announcement of 
the mafriage to the Privy Council and the Parlia- 
ment, and the prelimi ents. After the 
Prince returned to Germany the Queen corresponded 
constantly with him. The Queen seems to have been 


indignant at the time with the proceedings i 
liament relative to the grant which was ultimately 
voted to the Prince. But the Prince, himself, it is 
said, soon understood the nature of our political par- 
tied, and that the proceedings in Parliament were 
the result of high party feeling, and were by no 
means to be taken as marks of personal disrespect or 
kind feeling towards himself.“ 

the marriage, which took place on the 10th 


ripened 1840, the separation from his father, who 


on the 28th, was deeply felt by the Prince. 
„He said to mé,” the Queen records in her journal, 
“that I had never known a father, and could not 
therefore feel what he did. His childhood had been 
py. Ernest (the hereditary prince, who 


or some time in after his brother's 
) he said was now only one remaining 
all his earliest ties and recollections, but that 


continued to love him as I did now, I could make 
He never cried, he said, in general, 
vensleben and Kolowrath (they had accom- 
to England, and now left with him) 
uch that he was quite overcome. Oh, 
for my dearest, precious husband at 
Father, brother, friends, country—all 
all for me. God grant that I may 
n, the most happy person to make 
being happy and pore 

is in my power to make him happy I will do.” 
ining chapters treat of the formation of 


The 
the household, the settlement of precedence, and a 
description of the mode of life which was 

with its r Senger division of duties and 


amusements. The editor states that there were not 
wanting some who would have gladly kept Prince 
Albert permanently est from ublic bu-i- 
ness, and “ not only so, but who would have denied 
him even in the domestic circle that authority which 
od per families properly belongs to the husband, 

without which it may be added there cannot be 
true comfort or happiness in domestic life.” The 
Prince himself early saw the necessity of his assert- 
ing and claiming that authority. “In my home 
life,“ he writes to Prince Lowenstein, in May, 1840, 
Jam very happy and contented; but the cult 
in filling my place with the proper dignity is that 
am only the husband, and not the master in the 
house.” Pursuing this delicate topic, General Grey 
remarks :— 

Fortuoately, however, for the country, and still more 
fortunately for the happiness of the royal couple them- 
selves, things did not long remain in this condition. 
Thanks to the firmness, but, at the same time, gentle- 
ness, with which the Prince insisted on filliog his pro 

ition as head of the family, thanks also to the clear 
udgment and right feeling of the Queen, as well as to 

r singularly houest and straightforward nature; but 
thanks, more than all, to the mutual love and perfect 
confidence which bound the Queen and Prince to each 
other, it was impossible to keep up any separation or 
difference of interests or duties between them. To those 
who would urge upon the Q.een that, as Sovereign, she 
mast be the head of the house aud family, as well as of 
the State, and that ber husband was after all but one of 
her subj-cts, her Muajesty would reply that she had 
solemnly engaged at the altar to “obey” as well as to 
“love and hunour”; and this sacred obligation she 
could consent neither to limit nor refine away. 

From the first the Queen, acting on the advice of 
Lord Melbourne, communicated all foreign despatches 
tothe Prince. He described his own obj»ct as having 
always been to sink his individual existence in that 
of the Queen, and so unreservedly did she throw 
herself on his support that when suddenly bereaved 
of it, her Majesty pathetically said, “that it would 
now be in fact the beginning of a newreign.” It is 
stated in the work that the Queen up to the period 
of her marriage had indulged in strong feelings of 

litical partisanship, her ee being with the 
Whigs, but under Prince Albert’s influence this feel- 
ing was gradually extinguished. The Prince on his 
marriage determined to stand clear from all political 
parties. Lord Melbourne, it is asserted, pressed the 
Queen totake the same course. He told the Prince 
that “he thought the time was come when her 
Majesty should have a general amnesty for the 
Tories; and on another occasion, in speaking of 
the Tories, against whom the Queen was very irate, 
Lord Melbourne said, You should now hold out the 
olive-branch a little.“ 

The Prince disliked the dirt and smoke, and still 
more the late hours of London, and the Queen 
* 4 herself that ins soon — share his 

ve o country. an en in her journal, 
written in 1840, she says: — * 

I told Albert that formerly I was too ha to go 
to London aud wretched to AL it, and — 1 since 


the blessed hour of my marriage, and still more since 
the summer, I and am unhappy to leave the 
country, and could be content and ha never to 4 
to town, This pleased him; The solid pleasures of a 


peaceful, quie t merry life in the country, with 
my — Lasband and friend, my all i All are 
far more darable than 2 amusements of London, 
though we don’t despise or dislike these sometimes, 

As years went on, this preference for the country 
on the part of the Queen grew stronger and stronger, 
till residence in London o positively distaste- 
ful to her.“ Her Majesty says in a note that it was 
also injurious to her health, as she suffered much 
from the extreme weight and thickness of the atmo- 
sphere, which gave her the héadache. Residence in 
London was, in ee a made endurable by hav- 
ing her beloved husband by her side to share with her 
and support her in the irksome duties of court recep- 
tions and State ceremonials.”” The Prince, however, 
was always anxious that the Queen should AS 
much of her time as she could in London, though the 
sacrifice to him was so great. 

General Grey, commenting on the beauty of the 
domestic life of the Royal family, and the freedom of 
Prince Albert from the vices of former generations of 
the Royal family, observes :—‘* Above all, he has set 
an example for his children from which they can 
never deviate without Fae in public estimation, 
and running the risk of undoing the work which 
he has been so instrumental in accomplishing.“ 

When the Princes Royal was born, for a moment 
only,” the Queen says, “Was he * 2 at 
its a daughter and not 4 son. During the 
time the Queen was laid up his care and devotion,” 
the Queen records, wers quite 
He was content to sit by her in 
read to her or write for her. A memorandum by her 
Majesty says :— 

No one but himself ever lifted her from her bed to 
her sofa, and he always helped to wheel her on her 
bed or sofa into the next room. For this purpose be 
would come instantly, when sent for, from an 
of As went on, and he 
whelmed with work (for his attentions 
t confinements), 


th his care of 
Sethe, noe aould there bé a hladie, wlsne, of tnaed jad 


The volume closes with the first year of her 
Majesty's married life; the next will probably com- 
mence with an account of the Princess al's 
christening, in the beginning of 1841. The edition 
is a favourable specimen of English printing, TRE 

„and binding 2 Two engravings by 

illiam Holl, of Prince at the age of four, and 

renee savers OS See of twenty, are beautifull y 
executed. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND MR. EYRE. 
The following correspondence has been pub- 
lished :— N 


— —— 


TO SIR JOHN ROLT, do, M.P., HER MAJESTY’S 
ATTOBN BY GENERAL. 
5, Bedford-row, W. C. July 10, 1867, 

Sir,—We are instructed by Mr. John t * 
M. P., and Mr. Peter Alfred Taylor, M. P., 
the Jamaica Committee, to submit to you the am- 

ing statement of illegal acta committed by Mr. 
Ear John Eyre, as Goveroor of Jamaica, subse- 
quently to the riot which took place at Morant Bay, 
in that island, in October, 1865. The allegations con- 
tained io that statement are all made on the authority 
either of official correspondence printed by the direction 
of her Majesty or of i or the evidence 
taken by N yal Commission in 1865, and 
we have added references oving whe evidence upon 
which each allegation is founded. We are advised that 
the acts complained of form a series of misdemeanours, 
and that the appropriate mode of submitting them to 
an Eoglish court of justice would be by s orimival in- 
formation filed by the Attorney-General in the Court of 
Queen's Bench, under the provisions of the Act 42 Geo. 
ILL, o. 85, and we are therefore instructed, in for w#ard- 
ing this list to you, to ask whether, in your opinion, it 
does not present a case calling for the action of the 
public officer to whom is entrusted the high function of 
* @ fitting cases of this nature for the vindi- 
cation of law and justice, 

You are probably aware that our clients have already 
made more than one attempt to obtain the jadgment of 
a court upon one of the series of acts Dow sub- 
mitted to your consideration—those, namely, connected 
with the execution of Mr. G. W. Gordon. Our cliente 
take the liberty of submitting to you that the want of 
succe-s which has attended the steps they have hitherto 
adopted, forms a strong additional reasoa for the insti- 
tution of or.ceedings by the At:orney-General, in order 
to prevent an absolute failure of justice. 

e venture to send you with this a copy of the charge 

of the Lord Chief Justice, ia the case of the Queen v. 
Nelson and Brand, as being the latest and most com- 
og auth rity upon the law involved in these proceed- 
gs.— We are, Sir, yours obediently, 
(Signed) SHAEN and Rosoog. 


Then follows a list of illegal acts committed by Mr. | R 


Eyre. 


[Copy.] 
Linoola’s Ian, W. C., Jaly 13, 1867. 

Gentlemen,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 10th instant, and acoompanyiog papers, 
which I return. 

The case of Governor Eyre bas already received my 
careful consideration, and I have not thought it right 
to fle a oriminal information in the Court of Queen's 
Bench against him. 

I have now perused the statement forwarded by you, 
entitled Liest of Illegal Acts,” Ko., and do not fin 

that uces me to alter the conclusion at 
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two—Cifencester and Tewkesbury ; Berkshire one 
— Windsor ; B ire three Buckingham, 
Marlow, Wycombe ; Hertfordshire one, for the 
Essex gains two county members, 

bs— Harwich and Maldon; 

and N members, 
loses three boroughs—Thetford and Yarmouth 
(2). Huntingdonshire loses one of the members 
r the county town. Warwick gains a member 
for Birmingham and loses none. Worcestershire 
loses a member for Evesham, and Herefordshire a 
member for Leominster; Glamorgan gains one for 
Merthyr. — loses two borough members 
B Ludlow. Sta ffo 72 5 4 
mem Lichfield, but gains one for nes- 
bury, and also two county members. Derby, Lin- 


also gaining two coun 


coln, and Chester gain two county members each, 


Lincoln losing a member for Stamford. We now 
come to the greatest gainer of all. North Lanca- 


hire, gaining two county members, loses the two 


members for the county town, but South Lanca- 
shire obtains two new county members without 
any loss, and five borough members are gained— 
Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Burnley, Staley- 
bridge. In Yorkshire the gain of two more West 
Riding members and of three members for Leeds, 
Dewsbury, and Middlesborough is nearly counter- 
balanced in number by the of four members 
for Richmond, Ripon, and Knaresborough. 
Cumberland loses amember for Cockermouth. Durham 
loses none, and gains three for the new boreughs 
of i l, and Stockton. Such in 


Darlington, 
the story of the 45 lost and gained. 


Gleanings. 
— ing · machine 


McCormick, the patentee of the reaping 
which is used so much in America, made last year 
nearly 40,0001. by his patent. 

A Massachusetts youth recently passed a counter- 
feit note on the minister who married him, and after- 
wards stole the minister’s umbrella. 

A lady advertises in a New York paper for a hus- 
bind “ having a Roman nose, with strong religious 
tendencies.” - 


The subject of Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s new work 
for the Birmingham Musical Festival is The Wo- 
man of Samaria”: the text is taken from John’s 


It ie stated that the works of the late Emperor of 
Mexico are about to be published in Austria, consist- 


— ing of four volumes of memoirs, travels, aud poetical 


and ey), besides 

of London. The south-east- 

is to lose eight of its 

members, and gain one new borough mem- 
vesend) and four county members. The 


members (Lancaster), and gain five borough and 
In 
mem and gain ugh and two 

county members. The northern division is to lose 
one and gain three borough members. Viewing 
the kingdom, county by county, from south to 
north, we find changes in thirty counties, but there 
is no change in any Welsh county except Glamor- 
and none in either of the following eleven 

lish counties—Bedford, Cambridge, Leicester, 
Monmouth, 4 1 Northumberland, Not- 
tingham, Oxford, Rutland, Suffolk, Westmoreland. 
Cornwall loses one member for Bodmin, and gains 
none. Devon gains two county members, wk, oa 
four of its borough members—Honiton, Tavistock, 
Totnes (2). Dorset loses three of its borough mem- 
bers—Dorchester, Poole, Brid Somerset loses 


® |e member for Wells, but gains two county mem- 


bers. Hampshire loses three borough members— 
Andover, Lymington, Newport; and Sussex loses 
two—Lewis and Chichester. Kent, losing none, 

d a mem for 


asions. 

The American life-raft Nonpareil arrived at South- 
am on Thursday, having made the passage from 
New York in forty-three days, with only a crew of 


three 
A — of fresh butter from Normandy now 
finds 


; __ At present 216,223 Enfield rifles have been con- 
into 


breechloaders, on the Snider principle, 


. | for the British army. There still remain 260,000 to 


ae converted, The rate of conversion is 1,100 
ily. 

At no previous time within the last forty years 
have so many landed estates, of from 500/. to 5 0004. 
a year, been put up to auction,—one of the effects of 
the fivancial crisis and panic of last year, which is 
making itself felt in an ever-extending circle. 

CuHLorororm SvuPrersepep.—A new anesthetio 
has come into fashion of late: it is quadrichloride of 
carbon, which an le smell of quinces 
and can produce insensibility in less than a minute. 
The insensibility may be maintained with or without 
loss of consciousness ; its effects cease speedily when 
desired, and are not followed by vomiting. It has 
also been successfully used for obstinate headache. 

Tue Retort Covrtgovs.—Duriog a recent trial. 
among the witnesses was as verdant a specimen of 
humanity as one would wish to meet with. After a 
severe cross-examination the counsel for the Govern- 
ment paused, and then putting on a look of severity, 
with an ominous shake of the head, exclaimed, 
„Mr. Witness, has not an effort been made to induce 
you to tell a different story? —“ A different story 
f.om what I have told, sir? — That is what I mean. 
— Yes, sir ; several persons have tried to get me to 
tell a different story from what I have told, but they 
couldn't.” Now, sir, upon your oath, I wish to 
know who those persons are.“ Well, I guess, you've 
tried about as hard of any ofthem.” The witness 
was dismissed, while judge, jury, and spectators in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh. 

Tae Foutizs or Fasnion.—The last freak of 
fashion is to give the coup de grace to the pearl- 
powder, white-lead, and rouge that have so longed 

ed. Even belladonna is to be discarded, and 
„golden“ hair will shortly be as rare as the rural auburn 
tint of nature, if not stillrarer. The decree bas gone 
forth for black hair and bronze complexions, and 
these will, no doubt, shortly crowed the parks. 
How they are produced, is the only question that 
need concern us. The destructive nature of the 
chemical agents ut ually employed for dyeing the bair 
black is well known to our readers. ‘To give a lady 
of fashion the complexion of a gipsy, nothing is 
needed but a little walnut-juice, and we have reason 
to know that this has already found its way to the 
toilette-table. It has at leastthe negative merit of 
not being so dangerous as some of the poisonous cos- 
metios that have preceded it. Whether a dirty face 
will long be the rage it would be rash to predict.— 
Medical Press and Oitcular. 
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GOLDWIN SMITH S AISTORICAL 
LECTURES* 


The Liberal party has recently received a 
singular accession to its ranks in the persons of 
some half-dozen learned men, some of them 
University Professors, who must, one would 
infer from what is known of their past history 


and iations, have undergone curious muta- 
saling and conviction in the course of 


rights against oligarchical privilege 
pretensions, of Labour — 7 ee 


Liberalism has come to be identified. From 
their adhesion, Liberalism has already, we 


, an extended prestige, though the 
ical and hostile of course put upon it the 
possible interpretation. They see in it 
only the action of personal ambition, aiming at 
a sphere of influence, a wider notoriety, 
and for more serious and stimulating 
Academic life gives scope for. 

trace in it the natural sympathy of 
the cause of humanity and the 
and interests of the largest number—a 
of the old historical alliance between 
what is foremost in intellect and culture and the 
> spirit of freedom. 

these eminent men Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
ly the ablest, certainly the best known. 
acknowledged genius and learning, and his 
high position in the University of Oxford, make 
him an ally of whom any cause might be proud. 
His characteristic merits as a writer have, how- 
ever, already been noticed by us, and we need 
ou now add that — — — — in their 

splendour in the lectures before us. Ib 

are = 9 a clear ape whi 
purges page of everything like an obscurity ; 
with a passionate — of — 
which tips the pointed arrows of his words with 
flame; and with an unrivalled force and 
eloquence which in other men might be the 
fruit of t labour and refined art, but which 
seem in Mr. Smith’s case to be the natural and 
unsought form which his thoughts take. It is 
also unnecessary to say that they are written 
with great fulness of knowledge, ease of state - 
ment, and power of m facts; such 
— one naturally looks for in an Oxford 
Professor of Modern History. 

His own special and individual qualities as 
an historian Mr. Smith could hardly be expected 
to exemplify in popular lectures, having an un- 
concealed political purpose. His aim been 
not so much to announce discoveries of new 
facts, or to take novel and startling views of 
well-known historical personages and events, as 
to extract from the past whatever of instruction 
and warning it could be made to yield. From 
the conduct of statesmen and parties at certain 
crises in the heroic, that is, the Caroline and 
the Commonwealth period of English history, 
he has sought to derive maxims of civil pru- 

for our guidance in political situations 
which he conceives to resemble theirs. He has 
sought, that is to say, quite as much to inculcate 
certain favourite political lessons as to illustrate 
the period of which he treats. In the pursuit 
of this object his lectures sometimes assume a 
isti controversial aspect—we had almost 
said that history becomes in his hands a con- 
troversial weapon sharper than a two-edged 
sword. Between contemporary opponents of 
Liberal ideas, and the retrograde parties of an 
ration, he draws many a damaging 
and contrast. In one of the earlier 
numbers of Punch was a capital drawing of the 
statues or busts of the great English statesmen 
of former days placed on columns, with the 
of living statesmen who were supposed 
to resemble or imitate them, seated at the base. 
In front of Lord Bacon sat Lord Brougham, 
with protruding lip and beetling brow; while 
Bir Robert Peel was made to gesticulate in his 
best House of Commons manner at the feet of 
Pitt. Mr. Smith's contrasts are sharper still; 
Peel suggests Pym (); and Mr. Disraeli is 
made the subject of the followinz cutting in- 
a hol —* Where are those four thousand free- 
holders of Buckinghamshire now ? And where 
then our {English Hampden stood, speakin 
“for English liberty, who stands now uphold- 


* Three ith Statesmen : A Course of Lectures on 
the rT? “ b 
„ story of England ee 


6 
60 


London 


ing martial law as the ion of all law?” | 
This feature in the book gives it a present in- 
terest, and a practical tone which it could not 
otherwise have had. 

We will close these remarks on the method 
and oo characteristics of the work by say- 
ing its moral spirit is such as not only 
every Liberal, but ev 
will sympathise with. 


friend to humanity, 
e are not going to 
deny or regret that Mr. Smith has within him 


ountains of fiery, ionate resentment and 
scorn, apt to well over in _ lava-torrents, 
Geyser springs, and other forms of volcanic 


activity, which occasionally put on other than a 
beneficent aspect. But his is righteous indig- 
nation; generally against the guilty persons, 
and always against evil thi The prevalent 
hollowness of political conviction, the insincerity 
of modern statesmanship, the growing admira- 
— “d large sections o — — mere force, 
and their consequent sympathy with oppressive 
and violent dood: these are among the things 


which aronse his anger most powerfully. Nor | i 
can we afford, nor do we wish, to dispense with | i 


the services of a man, endowed with keen moral 
sense to perceive a orying wrong, and the 
power of burning and eloquent speech to de- 
nounce it. 

It is impossible for us to enter into the 
subjects of these lectures at any great * 
Nor is it needful that we should; for, as Mr. 
Smith himself remarks, in his estimate of both 
Pym and Cromwell there is nothing absolutely 
novel. He sets forth Pym, not Hampden, as 
the real leader in the legal and Parliamentary 
contest which the civil war, as the 
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strike us as being so successful 
Perhaps this is inevi 80; 
„* he — 
aspects o t 

could add to the impression 
greatness is meant the of 
mind and character w 
tion of him conveys. 
—important and significant ones too — 
is very ditficult to reconcile with the 
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But Mr. Smith is no hero- 
contrary, he is 
w 


Lr ae 
unqualified a a con „ he 

liberately — two dark in his career on 
which he must dwell, “to pay a 
“rality.” These are the exeouti 
and the sl i 
and Wexford. 
of these he is incli 


chief of those who snatched the helm out of the | bates 


hands of Strafford and Laud, and just saved 
the vessel of the State from the rock-bound 
shores of kingly and priestly despotism, by 
venturing on the stormy seas of revolution 


and tem anarchy. Pym had been 
one of “twal kings” for whom James 
the First splenetically demanded “ twal 
“chairs”; an 


among the patriot of 
that reign had been second in — only to 
Sir John Eliot. In the Short Parliament his 
influence, his eloquence and experience at once 
constituted him leader. It was he that con- 
ducted the im ent of Strafford, and 
resisted vainly the Bill of Attainder by which 
— was 1 — — 

spoke, and strongly, in support e 
im t of Laud; but Mr. Benith is per- 
suaded that had Pym lived the old man would 
never have been brought to the block. It was 
Pym that drew the Grand Remonstrance, and in 


the debate replied not unsuccessfully to the forci- | i 


ble pleading of Hyde. In the paper war which 
preceded the final appeal to arms, Pym was once 
more Clarendon’s antagonist, and Mr. Hallam 
thinks that Clarendon the best of it—a view 
which Mr. Forster rejects, but Mr. Smith con- 
firms: is trying to make the parchment 
of legality cover a revolution; and, so 
“stretched, the ent cracks.” As a 
member of the mittee of Safety, Pym, 
who in his youth had been in the Exche. 
quer, became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
speedily established a system of taxa- 
tion throughout all the districts in power of 
the Commons, to the on of Clarendon, whose 
side was supplied only by irregular contribu- 
tions and rapine. “One side,“ says he 
mournfully, “seemed to fight for monarchy 
with the weapons of confusion, and the other 
“to destroy the King and Government with all 
“the principles and ity of monarchy.” 
This is a high compliment to ' statesman- 
ship, coming as it does from Clarendon. But 
Clarendon merits more credit for impartiality 
than he usually obtains. Most of his personal 
descriptions are substantially just to their sub- 
jects. They seem to us the grave utterances of 
a man stri to speak the truth—according to 
his lights. Make allowance for his preposses- 
sions, and you get very near indeed to the truth. 
There is not much more to tell of Pym's history. 
Hampden fell in a petty skirmish; the King 
achieved success after success; and just after 
the pig oem ge J victory at Newbury, which 
cast a beam of ho Sait dotafert ot’ bia lest 
hour, Pym died of disappointment, care, and 
hard work, his great task unfulfilled. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s sketch of him, though brief, 
has left out nothing which could contribute to 
the true limning of the man. All the pro- 
minent features of his capacities and character 
are brought distinctly out, and he stands forth 
one of the noblest and most striking figures in 
the Portrait Gallery of English Worthies. None 
will deny him a place in the first rank as a 
pitriot; few—certainly not we- would like to 
reduce him to the second, as orator and states- 
man; and we can only echo Mr. Smith's en- 
panes of indignation that the lobby of the 
2 is still without a statue of 
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purity of the saint 
venture; to do so would be to glorify, not 
well, but the moral nature of fallen 


But 
Biblical strain of 
fessed reference of all 
we believe to have been 
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To understand them aright, we 
must go back to those Old Testament records, 
which, in default of in the New a 


establishing a 
power of the sword, they 
nr as too exclusively their Sacred Books. 
e must Seri them among 
those antique heroes, the animating motive of 
whose life and conversation was the sense of a 
Divine call. Like them Cromwell believed that 
the world was a stage upon which human wills 
were not exclusively operative, that each has 
his mission from a higher Power if he can but 
attain to a consciousness of it, one being called ta 
a mission of instruction, another of government, 
another it might be of vengeance and retribu~ 
tion. That call might be manifested in various 
ways; 2 in as Testament times it did not 
necessarily imply anything ial and super. 
natural. It would seem — — be oy of 
the process of thought, of lonely deep. ponderings, 
of communings with the impressive, inspirin 
scenery of Palestine, without the intervention o 
heavenly vision or air-borne voice. Did Crom- 
well find some such a Divine call as this, in his 
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Mr. ith’s sketch of Cromwell does not 


tatesmanlike perception of the needs of 
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ising, it w be the duty of Great 
— e of . which 
could lead to the 


From this standpoint Louis Blanc reviews 
British 
and finds. 


5 


noble and wise 
ritish statesmen 


re- 
Bo ish rights, inas- 

much (1) as those treaties first gave a solemn 
sanction to the partitions of Poland, 

and (2) as the treaties themselves guaranteed 
nothing definite to Poland, so that on the ques- 


ule, | lary tourney 
start; 

game that 

he oland to an dent national existence. 

1 touts Blane Ser thst the urban working 

r. claasés of Britain were warlike, and came to the 

England, it is not the opinion of the workshops 


,| Passes are 
of 
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u convinced that, | of 


ion of constra Louis Biane thinks that 
fon Grrl of had the best of the episto- 
with Harl Russell. In his view the 
t of British 2 should — 5 
of Fre iplomacy, namely, the 
indefeasible, n historical right of 


ight conclusion ; but in England, aristocratic 
« which decides the destinies of the nation.” 
The motives which | * the governing 

en — 


thug analyse 
on eh: Ropar Nh oe ats asec Se 
Tust if important to 


, eye on St. 
Petersbarg, it is still more importent an eye on 


5 the humbling of Baris would be the exalting 


iofl 1 
ving. the Treaty of Paris in 
roh, 1856, abandoned * ht of K 
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of antagonism between the majo- 

itish nation and the House of 

ich followed that event, to the aid 
statesmen 


Ta 


“Up to the time of the Greek ſosurrection, if any 
ove i bed sway in the traditims of the Foreign 
Office, if was the necessity of maintaining the Ottoman 


tf is Blanc will only look 
tes in 179 


Ocza 


ody 
policy towards the 
fara e ft ta ene of 

8 ippal 0 
been , He . 
Pree of te Phe. 


ies irritating to 


10 
tan. 

ata. ; 

oF reves ta the le 


NI of 
Alsace by E ould recall 
irritating memories, and why uests 
made from y 2 F “Repub ic 
withont — ay * 1 thes — — 
witho pent, but we nowhere 
does Louis Blane rebuke 4 ak — for their 
irritability at the occupation of German soil by 
Germans. The Germans have as unimpeachable 
a right to rule in Mayence, Treves, and Cologne 
a in D unich, and Berlin. Phe 
author's e tolerance of chauvinist foibles 
for the Rhine frontier, perhaps serves to explain 
the freedom of his imputations on Napoleon 
III. in —— to this matter—imputations 


— 
result, 


ane B Lanne at: oud 
cro kag SR 


J *The letter of reprimand is given in the ap d 
of Lord „ * ö 
Deen 


whioh the Emperor's ognetetent professions belie, 
and for which his acts have, happily for the 
cause of civilisation, given absolutely no founda- 


tion. 
In the W ing of 1864, t 

between Mr. Co 90 n and Mr. Delane, of the 

Times, opened up the whole question of the 

distribution of landed property in_ Britain and 

France. Into this di 


: 1 N Blanc 
unged con amore, and, as we said above, the 
fast eighteen letters of the second volume are 
occupied exclusively with this subject. After 
examining both aides of the controversy 
nee the merits of small or large proper- 
tics, he enone up as follows: 

Er f L. th 

* " ve ve objections : 
one more 2 path 9 4 to the —— 


of agrioaltutal riclies ; thé o her, more particularly with 
rence 1 justice aod the remuneration 


r. 
ce, the 


e passage of arms 


ultiplication of podom pers whigh is 
got 


e system of small farm, which 


ation of the labourer, which is 
result of the system of large 


- | farms, which is beneficial.” 


But the author's criticism is merely negative. 
The only hint as to the manner of combining 
the advantages of both systems is conveyed in a 
mysterious expression about “ the principles of 
2 —— scientificall 9 pen * 

vagueness may ps be explained by 

the — — that the — of his e ment 
him 

The 
the 


In his letter on the “ political power of the 
“English aristocracy,” the author repeats the 
“vulgar error” of confounding the English 
ari⸗ with the English peerage. It is 
strange that he should not have been cognisant 
of the fact that the squires of England, although 
untitled, are as much a part of the aristocracy 
as are the dukes and marquises, and wheu in 
letter 234 he speaks of the modern origin of 
almost the whole of the English nobility, it 
would have been well to have added that the 
largest number of English families who can trace 
their genealogical tree back to the middle ages 
are to be found among the untitled aristocracy 
of the land. 


DORA GREENWELL’S POEMS.* 


poems have already been 
given to the public. It was, however, well to 
collect and issue them in a permanent form, 
for they are far too valuable to be allowed to 
lie scattered up and down our fugitive literature. 
The volume is dedicated to the memory of 
“ Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” of whom Miss 
Greenwell frequently reminds us. Not that 
these poems are imitations, or even that Miss 
Greenwell's genius has yielded to the stronger 
influence of Mrs. Browning’s. It is rather the 
natural resemblance a younger often bears to 
an elder sister. With less passion than Mrs. 
Browning, Miss Greenwell has more sweetness ; 
not so much force, 17 more repose. Her 
poems are like Mrs. Browning’s, too, in depth 
of womanly tenderness and purity; above all, 
in the high Christian purpose to which they are 
consecra 
In a entitled God's Singer,” Miss 
Greenwell reveals her conception of the end for 


Many of these 


find | which the poetic gift is bestowed,— 


a Thy priest the gate, 
NN fre 
So hold me ever consecrate 
Thy Witness still to be.” 
She would influence by her melody men and 
women who would resent attempts at preaching 
to them ; and by the sweetness of her singing, 
she would the memory of lost innocence 
and joy. She would, with her verses, “ fill the 
* between the Carol and the Psalm.” 
verses following indicate the unobtrusive, 
yet ey perceptible, influence of her religion 
art :— 


We can see | upon 


* A Name, « Name is in my heart, 
It bideth, hidden lony, 
Because my band hath not a chord 
That would not do it wrong; 
So pure it is, so sweet, unmeet 


or rounding of a „ 
Yet in the cleft, ite babe left, 
Hath wade my spirit strong. 
„A thought, a thought is ia my heart, 
Though seldom on the string ; 
I keep it, round ell other thoughts 
1 Ir ede: : a, 
ea! were it not within my so 
WD yang hd could —4 * 
or ever raise my voice lu praise 
Of any other thing.” 
There is in these poems considerable origi- 
nality, if not of a very searching, yet of a very 


ane. By Dona GREENWELL. Landen: Alexander 
Strahan. 
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. Miss G " ters herself | cerning them, and draws fresh lessons from their 
‘at et ‘v correct- | histories. 

oncert un, but a cperience. It was the feeling that the lives of Balaam, 
<a the fovowing | she is ex- Saul, and Judas ial lessons of warning 
ressip th: amunion with | for me pine and privileged youth of Cambridge 
Christ, +h se who simply that led the Archbi to choose these as the 
meditat way of unwelcome | subjects of three University sermons; in all 
duty “likelihood the last which he would deliver in 


at thou sayest, ‘ Go,’ 
oh .or he is still Thy friend 
all, whom Thou send 
. Thee; this Thy servants know; 


the distinctive characteristic of these 
poems is their fulness. They are not 
records of struggle ; they are full rather of the 
patience that abides amid struggle, and of the 
confidence which renders quiet waiting possible. 
“* So spake she fervent : ‘I have learned by knocking at 


. golden word that shines above it, 
“Warr!” 


with the Master whom to serve is not to ride or ran, 
only to abide His will, WEIL. WAITED I8 WELL 
DONE 


| | peacefulness gives this volume a 

value. For the self-assertion of much 
| 1 uces restlessness. 
Some even our most stimulating modern 
poetry would be more healthful if it were more 
reserved about nal conflicts; less sub- 
jectivity would be 
as well as the utterance, of this 
which none but the Redeemed can 


10 
“ ging,” is very beautiful,. — 


Wo came not in with proud, 
martial footstep in a measured tread 


We too were ready! In the battle strife 
ay the lonely altar, unto Thee 
o offered love for love, and life for life; 


2 through seas; Oer sands of burning 
Ww to Thee and ; 
Yea Tall things failed us 2 — 2 * 


And hearts that clave to it while grief and shame 
Btill followed where we followed—Yet we came l“ 


We ** given 1 from se 
poems; the ulre lit comment. 
are simple thd caambitions. and are their ows 
| * We — little to — 1 to 
express the hearty pleasure we have in 
regding them. 


“ SHIPWRECKS OF FAITH."* 


It was no vulgar curiosity which led Charles 
Lamb to wish to look upon Judas Iscariot, that 
he might see what manner of man he was who 


having ied with the Son of Man, could 
afterwards — him. To Lamb the thing 


r. —— — 4 wl ; but his 7 
rceiv t it was a 
1 Mmpathy 


ry, and one of deepest interest. To 

the preacher it is but too readily conceivable. 
It is strange and saddening to notice the power 
which the wasted lives of the Bible have to fix 
the attention of Bible students; to notice how 
Capable these narratives are of constant fresh 
illustration ; how the various observation and 
experience of earnest men touch at innumerable 
ts on the distressing histories of those who 

ve perverted the noblest gifts and abused the 
choicest privileges. Butler, Arnold, Robertson, 
Maurice have all preached able sermons on 

the life of m; the miserable waste of 
splendid powers in Saul has been often illus- 
trated ; the character of Judas Iscariot has been 
forcibly apprehended and nted from many 
t points of view; and yet Archbishop 
still finds something more to say con- 


betore g of Cambrige ts Hay, ., 
Nerd NK 


“this place and presence.” As years grow 
53 — there grows also a sense of the tre- 
“mendous solemnity of life, of that life which 
4 we on * but once: 2 vr, rete 
‘grows further a yearning desire, that if there 
“be any bro ht within the sphere of our teach- 

ing who are living at random, squandering that 
“substance beside which all other treasures are 
merest dross to awake in them a consciousness 
“ of the same.” 


This little volume has no great psychological | bat 


value. Dr. Trench’s genius is not subjective; 
his skill is rather in the grouping of circum- 
stances, in the seizing of points of ter and 
their delicate presentation, than in following the 
hidden movements of the spirit. His sermons 
are sure to be read with interest; they are true 
and real, if not profound; and their pure earnest 
tone will be of beneficial effect. e best ser- 
mon is, in our judgment, that on Judas Iscariot ; 
he has well illustrated the force of the betrayer’s 
character; and points out the common features 
of human probation and discipline in that which 


seems most uliar to Judas. Men con- 
* tinually d themselves in conditions 
1 ially calculated to call out the master sin 
“ of their 9 

We append but one extract :— 


r strength. The self- | betray 
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and imaginations which was 
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BRIEF NOTIOES. 

The Curate’s Discipline. By Mra Ertoart. In three 
volumes. (London: Hurst and Blackett.) The chief 
merit of this novel consists in its freedom from con- 
ventionalism, and the faithfulness with which individual 
characters are pourtriyed. Its defect lies in the undue 

occasionally given to details which are not 
essential either to the story itself or to the exhibition 
of character in those in whom our interest centres. 
An instance of this ocours in the opening chapter, which 


ance from good Mr. Thynne, whom he bad once ignored. 
Of his lighter, bat still heavy trials, resulting from his 
attachment to a girl from whom for a long time he was 
separated by circumstances with which conscience and a 
keen sense of honour had much to do, we must not here 
speak. The story must be told by its author. It is well 
worth reading, at least we have found it so, and warmly 
commend it to our readers. 


Marjorie Duddingstone. By W. P. Cottrmn, LL. D. 
(Edinburgh : W. P. Nimmo.) Dr. Collier has written a 


very spirited and effective story, illustrative of the oon - 


dition of Scotland at the dawn of the Reformation. It 
is always a difficult task to blend the elements of history 
and fiction together, but Dr. Collier has achieved oon- 
siderable success in this point by choosing his dramatis 
persone mainly from humble life. James V., the 
King of the Commons,” is introduced, and in such 6 
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jealousies and narrow-minded prejudices, 
behind 


and portentous figare of Beaton, all the 
sive in its effects because the cardinal does 
appear in the story, all pass in review before 
incidents of the story, turning on the popular 
witchoraft, and the trouble in 
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tale of a superior order, and rofloote great credit on 


> > > a 
9. the wife of the Bev. G. G. Howden, ofa daughter. 
the alstead, Eesex, the 


ts iteelf 90 inartistically related fo the following pages, | uot 


that it may indispose many readers to pursue the story. 
It opens with an account of a snowballing encounter 
between schoolboys and rougha, the particulars of 
which are rather fully The incident, besides 
being trivial, has no such in the story as to justify 
the space devoted to its narration. It puts the reader 
on a false scent, Another instance occurs in the third 
volume, where a baby suddenly appears upon the scene, 
and, without any conceivable justification, is trotted 
prominently forward, distracting the attention which 
should just then be concentrated upon a most interesting 
denouement. These, however, are minor blemishes, and 
if, as we suppose, this is Mrs. Eiloart's first work, they 
are not likely to reour. The Ourate’s Discipline” is 
_well conceived and well told. The Rev. Philip Wendell, 
for such is the curate’s name, is much such a young man 
as is shown us in the earlier portion of poor Robertson's 
biography—a fearless, zealous worker, impelled to heroic 
deeds by a stern sense of duty, incapable of being turned 
aside by any worldly consideration, holding the creed 
of the Prayer-book and Articles without question, and 
hating Dissent as the most deadly of all sins. Mrs. 
Eiloart will be severely taken to task by clerical critics 
for making Wendell alone of all her Church of England 
characters worthy of respect. The rector, his wife and 
daughters, are beneath contempt, while the chief sup- 
porters of the Church interest in Elmsley are little 
better. On the other hand, the Dissentiog minister, 
Mr. Thynne, is the embodiment of matured Christian 
virtue, and his patrons charm us by their liberality, 
intelligence, and refinement. Philip Wendell finds he 


D., Archbishop of | bas been leaning upon a reed, and in an agony of spirit 
Dublin, London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Go. 


he welcomes the humiliation of seeking light and guid- 


M‘KERROW—P N.—J 7, at 
House, sitet by * “har. Wexsrrow, DB. Man 
the Rev. James M. M‘Kerrow, B A. to Na, 
— — of the late William , 
NOD NODES.—July 18, at 
Rev. F. Tucker, B. A., assisted by 
— ht RE 1 Mary r oldest 
Mr. H. O. N of Roseberry Villas, Tufnell 
GARRARD—THOMPSON.—J 
Crown-street, Ipswich, 


H Garrard, to Mary Thom 
NEWSU M—RAIN PORTH.—Jaly 23. 
chapel, Newland, 5 the Rev. Professor 

LL.B., and the Rev. F. W. Olarkson, Ban Mr. 4 


Newsum, timber merchant, Rotherham, Asa, 
eldest daughter of Mr. William Rainforth, West@eid House, 


cat 

LEES—GREENWOOD.—July 28, at Regent's Park 
. 00 . 

Hallas, Lo Sophia y — daughter of Mr. James 


wood, of Southminster, 
—MILLAR.—Jul at the West-end 
GRIFFITHS y 2%, oa . 


gational Chapel, by the , 

assisted by the Rev. J. i uitison, Mr. Francis F. Grittiths,. 
of Southport, to Agnes, second of James Millar 

„of Lare South port. 
MACKENN AL—HOILE.—Jaly , at Montrose, by the Rev. 
anoy, third daughter Heary „ ur- 

geon, of Montrose, and widow of Colin 0 
Arden voler. 

SLADB—HOLROYD.—July 24, at Queen-street Chapel, 
Leeds, by the Rev. W. Thomas, Mr, Robert 
Frances, eldest daughter of Mr. W. H. Holroyd, both of chat 
town. 

SU MMERSCALES—BROWN.—July 24, at Harrison-road 


Vite’ Gamtneceenten, 40 Sess Mary Baume 


Halifax. 
WEBSTER JONES.—July 25, at the United Methodist Free 
Church, Lever-street, Manchester, by the Rev. Marmaduke 
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6 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent. for 
ear, which is the same distribution os 


year. 
returns for the month have been 

° in June, 1866. This 
month in which the exports have shown signs 

The imports are somewhat less than what 
they were in May, 1866. 

The lest return of the Bank of England shows an in- 
erease of 281,853. in the reserve, a decrease in ‘‘ other 
securities ” (t e. money invested in discount) of 328,018/., 
and a small increase in the bullion. 

The present is the third ocossion on which the Bank 
rate has fallen to 2 per cent., the first period haviog 
eommenced on April 22, 1852, and ended on January 6, 
1853 ; the second period having commenced on July 24, 
1862, and ended on October 30, of the same year. 


itt 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
a (From Fridays Gasette.) 
tothe Act 7th and 8th . 
Jn Soe, oes Act . 810, 


ending Wednesday, July 14. 
SUB DEPARTNERT. 
Notes iwued .... £396,567 


248,848,41 
July 25, 1867. FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Cashier. 
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METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Mona, July 29.—The total imports stock 
N ee et —4— 
aponding week in 1866 we received 16,417; im 1865, 21,100; 
im 1864, 14,014; in 1868, 18,104; in 1862, 13,074; in 1861, 
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s. d., Haswell’s 218. 3d., 
East K 


8 bas given it a fair trial. I 
ubstance a noxious nature, 
in which it has done the —s 
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FRAGRANT SOAP. 

The celebrated ‘* United Service” Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. O. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. * 


FJ AIR, DYE—BATCHELOR'S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLUMBLAN, | the Best in the World, in 


he only dye that remedies 
Dyes. Black or Brown, price 4. 6d., 
Bold all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Bons, Wholesale Perfumers, 5, 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 


Sold 


— W. Gillingwater 
any railway station in the kingdom, 
and 108. Gd. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


res 
use, 3a. 6d. each. Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 8563 (late 96), Goswell-road, 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER'S QUININE POMADS with can- 
tharides restores hair sudden vaidness, or 


and prevents 

ba, 6d. anak. May 

and Perfumers, and of the proprietor, 
Sent free to and 


. 


ELIX SULTANA’S OIL of BAGDAD te 


m 


FELIX BULTANA and CO., Royal Perfumers, 23, Poultry, 
Loudon. Westend Agents, Wheeler and Co., 210, Regent- 
street. 


R. ROBERTS’S POOR MAN’S FRIEND 

and PILULAZANTISCROPHULSE have been proved, 
by sixty years’ experience, successful in the cure of e uptions 
and wounds of every description. Sold wholesale by the Pro- 
prietors, Beach and Barnicott, at their Dis y, Badport, 
and by the London houses; and retail by all respectable 
medicine vendors in the United Kin and the Colonies, in 
„ and 22a. each. 


KArYES WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
THE BEST REMEVY FOR ASTHMA. 
Bold by all Chemists, &., at 18. Id., 2s. d., and ds. 6d. 
per Box. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

THE BEST REMEDY FOR CUUGHS and COLDS. 
nene 
per Box. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR BILIOUS DISORDERS, 


Bold by all Chemists, K., at 18. d., . d., and as. 6d. 
per Box. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


GOOD STATE of HEALTH way be 
secured by the simple and cheap process of taking 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


whenever there is any symptom of indisposition. They pro- 


mote appetite, aid digestion, purify the blood. and keep the 
bowels regular —May be bad of any Cuemist. 


INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


_GENTLE APERIENT anv A POWERFUL TONIO. 
Bold Everywhere, in Bottles, ls. Id., . d., and lls 


RU PTURKS. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOCMAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, requiring no Set coring round the 
is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
:—let. Facility of application; tod. Perfect freedom 

ty to chafe or exooriate; Srd. It may 
y position of the body, day 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightes 
inconvenience to the wearer, aud is perfectiy coucealed from 

obser vation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
: we strenuously advise the use o it to all 


be 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PIOCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, i6s., As., 268. 6d., and 818. 60. 


Postage, 18. 
Price of a Double Truss, Sls. 6d., 42s., and 62s. 6d, Postage 


le. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, (. and 52s, ls, 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
fice, Pi ‘ 
6 NEW PATENT 


ETZ STIC STOCKINGS. KNEE- CAPS, &e. 

The materia) of which tnese are made is recommended 
dy the faculty as being peculiarly elasticand compressible, aud 
the best invention for giving eflicient and out Al. 
oa) VEINS, SPRAIN A N ht in — 
COR t us, light in texture, 
and inex vo, and atl ke an ordinary stocking 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 10s., to 16s, each, Postage dd. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piecadilly, Londoa 


THE WONGONTORMIST. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, het Ser Thege Vols., 


E HUGU * MARAE | 
Tytier, Author of ** Ciloyenne Jacqueline, 
THE CURATE’s PISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Broan. 
“a very good novel "— Star. 
LESLIB TYRREL I.. By Groratama M. Onarx. 
“A charming novel “ 
CHAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. 
By Georot MACDONALD, * 
De street. 


NIV WORE 4 DR. 1 


CREA RE I88Un OF 


V. HUGH STOWELL 


N. 
yy H- 


stertling statements and 
— conscience.’’— i so som 


batten F. Pitman, 20, Eafernoster-row, Z. O. 


OHEAP PART MUSIC. 


He, PA T-SINGER. Edited by 
. Tn 1d. Nos. and 64 Parte. 


. Al consists of Four 
demy Svo, and con Ope, Two, or Three Pieces, pri 
with new type. Bach Part contains five numbers stitched in 


* 1 to 84, and Parts 1 to 6, now ready. 
* — : F. Pitman, 90, Paternoster-row, k. O. 


- CHEAP SACRED PART MUSIC. 
Just published, price One Penny each, 
Biss THE LORD : An Anthem for Four 


— — 


Accompaniment. Forming 


LLG vn THANKS: An Anthem for Four Voices 
Pianoforte A eoompaniment. Forming 
No. the “art Singer. 


rae toa iris Wh 278. rie, ay . 1 
e 


BASTER ANTHEM. Arranged for Four hate with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Forming No. N of the Part 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


r Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 

UR ETERNAL HOMES: 
Fourth Edition. 

London: PF. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row E.O. 


— 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Rr 
“THE ONLY Soon aue.“ 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Pra. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Pagans’ Namer are on 


Label, Bottle, and 
FOR 114 4b PERRIN® sAULE. 


* Bold Wholesale and for Export, by the 


. Gon be, bad 1 i Mesa Baring 


DORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 
Becommende: by the Lance and the Queen's Private 
Baker for making pure "digestive biead aS without yeast. 


Brie: S BAKING POWDER 


and by F the fate Wir ee Meade de of ths 


Mvflioa] De partments of the Navy. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


mivuten and € Ramptiags beter thew yeast.” 2 a 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


2 — —71— 
bread wit on, and preserves the 


FoRwiok's BAKING ~ POWDER 
r pastry, 


AKING POWDER 
tions, also by the armies 


125 TRACT DISTRIBUTORS. 


mot Lae | | (SATION SOGQI 5 poring obtained a 

od) Rail ort e DUBLIN TRA to anpply 

them in GRANT PACKETS, weighing 4lbs each, on payment 

of the nominal contribution af ONE SHILLING per Packet, 
to cover incidental expenses. 


Of these Packets og T- five kinds, numbered as below 


egoh Packet con = from * to 20 dit. 
be — * 


No. 1. Short 
2 short Narrative Tra ta 
. Large-Tyve li 
4. Tracts of 8 pp. and upwards do. 


5. Tracts for the Inqui 
6. Besides the — cing aa! Anzions ot SMALL BOOKS, 


velope size, mostly on tinted paper, weighing 2 lbs., can be 
p plied for the same contribution vf Is. 


„ All orders must be accompanied by the payment of Is. 
for each packet. 


: Applications for the above 


Hae ot wg See eet | 


George 
London, or to N. V 
London, to whom, 
thade payable. 
As parties will have to pay the carriage of their parcels, it 
ia specially Gr that instructions as to conveyance may 
be sent with 


London, Ist March, 1867. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, Two Vols, * gvo, with 
Portraits engraved by Jeens, price 2is., 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
By WILLIAM WHITES. 


Waertiw tax Hwrory, run Docraines, 4d THE 7 
WORLD EXPERIENCES OF THE GREAT SWEDE ARE CONCIS 
AND FAITHFULLY SET FORTH; 10 THE SINGULAR OxIGIN 
AND CONDITION OF THE OWFDENBORGIAN Stor. 


**Some nice Portraits, a very full Table of Contents, and an 
Index equally full, » give corm pleteness to a work which * 
us with oy Se nary picture of A ver) extraordinary man 


“Mr. White has 
Tee oath 


managed, by the utter absence of 
of ong Sie in the we of information 
upon «a — r which most 


So ar dre 
3 


Pleasant, 


7 —— 1 

1 ** the feo Bey vines with hich “Lote wots bs bis 
os, that Mr. White at once captivates attention He reduces 
L scientific pretensions toe moderate e most 


— p Bag NPA we ace Tm 


power of the sees ; 
the im 


ites just value the 


oo tan: 


tain,” — Pall 
London : 1 Marshall, and Oo., Stationers Hall-court. 


TO NATURALISTS, MICROSOOPISTS, AND FIELD 
CLUBs. 


This day, feop. vo, cloth, 114 Lilustrations, price 2s, 6d., 


HE COLLECTOR'S HAND Y- BOOK of 
ALGZX, DIATOMS, DESMIDS, FUNGI, —.— 
USBES, e.; with Instructions for their P 
e formation aK H —— Kdited by * Rev. W. * 
Sricern, M.A. NTEN18 — 4 eneral Dia oma 
— Diatomaces —Stipitate Dintomase of 
iatomacess - lem dae, and simuar minute Al,e@—Fila- 
rentous 2 Crustat-ous, and 
— like Allge- Marine A — eus— 
osses and their Allies—Forns antl Pio Flow The 
erbarium. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, w. 


Just published, imperig 16mo, oloth, red edges, bs, 6d. 
D*, OGILVIE’s SCHOUL DICTIONARY 
the E\GLISH LANGUAGB, Ktymologicai, Pro- 
ouncing, and Explanatory, for the Use of Schools. Abridged 
rom the Student's Dictionary,” by the Author, Joan 
iLviz, LL.D. 
Biackie and Bon, 44, Paternoster-row. 


Imperial 16mo, cluth, red edges, 10s. 6d., half moroooo, 13s., 


R. OGILVIES STUDENT'S DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological, 


feb fon Obs LL. Wisk abou 209 Wood 


Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


RW S MAGAZINE, for Avevst, 
| ' 1897. No. DCEXIL. Pries 2%. "64. 


Contents. 
BrowsLows,.—Paar VIII. 
Tas Social Bra OF III. 
Lies axp Letrens or Govierworn WINTHROP. 
Tux .es Tair oF lwo UcHLorpsonimets.—Paar II. 
INTEMP:RaNOS AND INTOLERANCE. 
T. vex 
MAXIMILIAN, 
TRE ou 48 IT BB. 


W. Biackwoop anp Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


GOLD svar = in Id., 24., 4d., and 6d. 
packet, d in patent boxes, 6d., Ia, ds. 6d., and 64. 


8 


ORWICK’S 


FURNITURE CREAM 


oni N FURNITURE CREAM 
at in bottles, 6d. and Is. each, nearly twice the 


“ """ Mapufsctory, 24, Ohle woll- Street, London. 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 


pe cai A bore rae 


— a A * infectious diseases. 


Sohne 6 time * 


Bee medical , 
To be had in Tablets of 6d. Nad Js. ench, af jl Chemists, and 


T 1 REVIEW for 


Etio versus 
baatent 
ache 


for AnoveT, price ls., coutains :— 
Demonology—Therapeutics of the last Half. 

by Dr. putherlaud—Dr. — Im 
wo from Ten Tears 24 
onus produce a dose-red Rash views ; The Homo- 
Pharmscopaa a Aer Method of arriving at 
om @opath y— at Paria—The Atlantic 
utual Insurance Company—Hom@opathy in New south 
ales lodide of of Potassium as a Cause of krysipelas— Arsenic 
n and Cattle Plague—Obituary—Uorrespondence, 


err 77, Fleet-street, E. C., and 
, and Co, 


Dim pt in, 
„225 in phe ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED o4 
BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pa 


PARCELS — bl. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railwey Station in in England. 


etry tat ber i = 


ANY BOOK sent Oarriage Free on receipt of the published 


| 


| 


. 


E MONTHLY HOM@OPATHIC| 


| 1897 „ 
THE TAYLORS OF ONGAR. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, 15s., cloth, 


e Family Pen; Memori 
Lite and ale aphica!, of the Taylor Family of . 
ee _by the Rev. 18440 TAYLOR, M. A., Author oft Words 


and Pi 
say * volumes are worth looki L at 1 28 — in 


N (ito saree 


— The ‘ Family Peu, wh Nes mover Waa 
to dr is now in the hands of one KIL 
never introdtoss himself in th ee volumes But there is 
poetry in the sternest 14 
the hour when 2 rere 
many a bright thread 12188 
Enn of Bethnal 


A very agreeable memento of ‘the — activi 
— generations’ of the Taylor family 


= =” p ae ap * 


‘The „gen 9 


Hy mn- — 
r ; et 
blished, 


12 


" Recently 


e Smaller 


Published for the Con Union of Bugland and 
Wales by Jackson, Nel , and Hodder, N, Paternester- row. 


(jon grega tional Church Music. 


ours Bae 
THEMS. 
as bn eneflly arrange fo Use 


The 
by 


. a. er e — te 


2 Ie. 64. ; ditto, cloth boards, 
Ni — = Ky — i over, — 
— Store, oti cover, le. ; the Words of the Anthems, 

ms 


mm with 


alford, and 


Te Church and State Question, 
poetics. 


the Jewish and — is 
ie not in the Temple, bat 


negogue, 
forone wer rignaied 6 the Joope, aad ee 


pport- 
and reif ed. His the great 
22 2 See we 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternester-row. 
NEW BORE SY BY . J. Rng ait Sows. 


[dolatries, "Old and Now: - their 


Cause and Cure. By J. Batpwin Browns, B. A., Author 
of “The Home Life,” 0. 
„be present volume we should think is by far the best 
22 dm y bas sent forth. This, is the most 
pdamen ovmprehensive argument ou the prindiples 
involved in the Ritualstic controversy which we — 2 
ween. "— London Review 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, , ee de 
N's ight: A Poem. By GerorGE 
I author of The Ba:ds of the Bible,” 

0. wn sv Ts. 

Cowrsants:—I, Night icht and Man. III. 
Night a Heve-ler to 
Teiexcope V. The 
VIL. Tue Poets of e VIII. Bhe Chi Gren 


N — lost in 
2 — The affl uent imagery, the immense 


rhe po poem. 

variety of allusions, historic, soventific, literary, the grand 
oa hulicity. and the reverend devoutness of this poem, will 
give ita permanent place amongst the choicest works of Eng- 


edna: Jackbob, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Mer of the Clayton Family, 


With Unpublished Corres ee of the Countess of 
Lady y Glenorchy „ Joho Newton — 44 T 
y the Rev T. V. — Kingsland 


Aue 
one bandeome volume, 8vo, price I cloth, with 
4 Tt be the fasbion with some to r. 


have no «# in the derision. 1 
no doubt ; abe ryt were the merest compared att 
{mn tated e 
sation. There is a quietness about the 
tat 0. * for his 


their ‘The men bel.uyed 4 an 
vate conver- 
to end characteristic of the excellent man 7 
— exceed- 
well, oy aud . ie bour. We 
it Ui i agama tas * 


* to speak apd act as perfect O 

is respect, set an example worthy of 

all, in our public comments as well as ay Yaad 

bimesif is all very 2 7 and pieasantly said, be sag 
wisely leaves bis heroes, as as possibile, to telt their own 
tale. He has discharged the offive of a biogra 


and buckram were more — ry = Be 
whether they had little or much of those 
tites it, 4 
it will, we ap). ehead, 1 4 
as he is onen, On . dy 
aud we are quite sure 
of * studied by 


—— — 
—— - Eee — «= oe — - 


e 3 ae 


W. L. WRIGHT snd COMPANY, 
MS UEACTHRING CHBMIAES, 


LON. Ape } Lopdon : D 27, Paternoster-row. 


n ue n eee, Lenton, 2.0 


a 
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ARTHUR MIALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 


EXPOSITIONS OF RAPHAEL'S BIBLE. 


By R. H. SMITH, 


Author of the . Expositions of the Cartoons of Raphael,” &o. Illustrated by Twelve Photographs, printed 


by Dunmore. [ September. 


| EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. ~ 

These “ Expositions of Raphael’s Bible” form a natural sequel to the “ Expositions of Repheel’s 
Cartoons” which appeared seven years since; the same mind, though not the same hand, being as 
apparent in the frescoes of the Loggia of the Vatican as in the cartoons for the tapestries of the 


Sistine Chapel. 


Some say that the cartoons for these frescoes were made by Raphael, but it is doubtful if he 
‘more than farnish the drawings, his scholars being left to prepare the studies and 
the pictures, under the general supervision of Giulio Romano, who acted as foreman of the 
Raphael looking in at times, and giving an occasional hint, and perhaps interpreting his 
by his brash. 
This selection from Sacred History commends iteelf by its similarity to those made by the Psalmist, 
the martyr Stephen, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


The characteristic excellencies of Raphael's Bible, being those of composition and expression, can 


forcibly into the past; and in modern engravings, with their attempt to express texture and local colour, 
the feeling of antiquity could hardly be preserved. 
The Photographs may be fairly left to speak for themselves. 
. LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. A Raphael Drawing. Frontispiece. | 7. Joseph before Pharaoh. 

2. Adam and Eve out of Paradise. 8. Moses delivering the Law. 

3. The Building of the Ark. 9. Joshua's Victory. 

4. The Appearance to Abraham. 10. The Triumph of David. 

6. Esau seeking a Blessing. 11. The Building of the Temple. 

6. Jacob's Vision. : 12. The Offering of the Magi. 


The Photographs being produced under the Author's inspection, the perfection of each is guaranteed. 
They are fac-similes, being printed specially as book-illustrations. 


II. 
Uniform with Raphael's Bible, a New Edition. Price 8s. 6d., cloth elegant. 
THE 


EXPOSITIONS OF THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 


By the same Author. Illustrated by Photographs. [ September. 


Notice of a former Edition.—“The possible publication of such a volume at so low a price is a 
positive triumph, in its way, over the difficulties of costly and laborious art. The expositions which 
accompany them are pious and sensible; and this book is one which will retain its interest, and answer 
any season.” —Bilackwood’s Magazine. 


— 


III. 
A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d., elegantly bound, 


EXPOSITIONS OF GREAT PICTURES. 


Illustrated by Photographs. [ September. 


Notice of Firet Edition.—“ These great pictures have evidently been most carefully studied by 
the author, who analyses them thoroughly, and describes them at considerable length in a spirit 
of earnest and full appreciation of their merits, and with a desire to teach others not merely their 
value as pictures, but the important sacred truths expressed on the different canvasses—truths 
which can only be read by those who seek for something more than form and colour. The photo- 
graphic illustrations are taken from early engravings, not from the pictures themselves; some of 
which, from their age and consequent loss of colour, would come out most inefficiently from the 
camera. These copies, therefore, reflect the originals of a more favourable time than our own.”— 
The Art Journal. 


E PRIVATE LETTERS of ST. PANT, 
Rok and ST. JOHN. By Rev. Sanum, Cox, of Notting- 


neighbour. The book is * 
heartedness, 


. 

Fourth Thousand, price Sixpence, 
Simmons PREACHED to WORKING 
PEOPLE. Revised by the Authors. 

“ The sermons are of a superior order, solid, real, and te the 


"—— Daily News 
Pt thes deserve a national circulation ”—<Star. 


„ The Very Rev. Dean Stanter. 2. Rev. Hewny Autor. 
Rev. Epwanp Wars. 4. Rev. James Hamitron, D. D. 
Rev. dane, Mantz. 6, R. W. Date, M.A (Birming- 
ham) 7. Rev, A. Mackenmat, B.A. 8. Rev. Manx WI. 


A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. 
Price 5 cloth gilt, 
N EDITOR OFF THE LINE; or, Way- 
side Musings and Reminiscences. 
By Epwarp MIALL. 


To be completed in Six Parts, 8s. each (2s. to Subscribers) 
or, when complete, demy do. bound in cloth ;p about 
000), price 18s. (and 12.) Subscribers to the complete 
ee om lee Subscriptions until the pub- 


ARTS L to IV. of HISTORY of the FREE 
ORURCHE of SHGLAKD from 4.5. 1688 to 1861. 


A Cheap Issue, in paper covers, price One Shilling, 
E POLITICS of OHRISTIANITY. 
By Ewan Ma. 


Price One Penny, o 7s, 6d. per Hundred, 


OREKING MEN and RELIGIOUS IN- 

STITUTIONS. Fall and Extended Report of the 

Speeches at the at the London Coffee House, 
Monday, January 11, 1867. 


WORKS ON THE CHURCH AND STATE 
QUESTION, 
PUBLISHED FOR THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Price A Becond Edition, revised and corrected, 


HE IRISH CHURCH: a Historical and 
Statistical Review. By Huapeat 8. Sars. 


O8. I. to X. of STANDARD ESSAYS 
on the STATE CHUBCH QUESTION. 


I,—CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS of CHRIS- 
TIANITY TRIED 4 their only AUTHURITATIVE TEST, 
the WORD of GOD. By Ratra Wanptaw, D.D. Price 
Fourpence. 

Il.—CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS of RELI- 


GION IMPSAOH the INTRINSIC POWGR of the GOSPEL. 
the Rev. J. H. Huwrom, M.A. Price Twopeuce. 


III.— THE LA W of CHRIST with RESPECT 
to CIVIL OSEDIENCE, By Jon, Bow, D. D., Edinburgh. 
Price Ninepence. 


IV.—THE DUTY of the MAGISTRATE in 
RESPECT to the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By J. Pra- 
Suira, D D. Price Twopence. 


V.—DISSENT NOT SCHISM. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Burr. Price Twopence, 


VL—TAHE LAW of CHRIST for MAIN- 
TAINING HIS CHURCH. By Dew Toon, D. D., Perth. 
Price Fourpence. 


VII.-INFLUENOCE of the UNION of the 
CHUROH with the STATE u CHRISTIAN UNION 
and the PRUGRESS of RELIGION. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Barrur W. Nom. Price Twopence. 


VIII. —ON the ORIGIN and EFFECTS of 
the ESTABLISHED CHURCH in ENGLAND. By 
JonatTuaw Dymonwo. Reprinted by permission from Essays 
on Morality.” Price Twopence, 


IX.—THE CONSCIENCE of the STATE. 
By Atzgxayper ver. Price Fourpence. 


X.—THE PRINCIPLES of DISSENT and 
the DUTIES of DI SENTERS: a Pastor's Address to his 
People By Joux Anoett James. Price Fourpence. 

*.* The above ae the first ten of a new series of Ersays on 
State Churches, extracted from the worksof the most eminent 
writers. Ibey will be f llowed by others. ‘The Series, when 
oumplete, will be issued in one volume, price 84. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION will shortly be published of 


ONVERSATIONS on CHURCH ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS: a Manual for Youug Persons, By the 
Rev. Joan Guturis, M.A. 


ARTHUR MIALL, 18, BOUVERIE-STREET, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


— J 


Published by Anruua Mis1t, at No, 18, Bouverie-strest, Fleet-street, London ; and printed by Roszat Kore Burt, Wine-cfflce-court, Fleet-street, London. — Wednesday, July 81, 1807. 


